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Tue American ADVOCATE OF PEACE AND ARBITRA- 
TION. —This occupies the front rank of anti-war 
periodicals. Fresh, comprehensive, accurate, with the 
latest news from the field—having a watchful eye on 
legislation and legislators, representing all peace- 
loving people, it is indispensable to those interested 
in the great Reform. bi-monthly, well printed, in 
magazine form. Price $1.00 per year. Send sub- 
scriptions to the Editor, R. B. Howard, No. 1 Som- 
erset St., Boston, Mass. 


PAPERS ON THE REASONABLENESS OF INTERNATIONAL AR- 
BITRATION, ITS RECENT PROGRESS, AND THE CODIFICA- 
TION OF THE Law or Nations. Sixty-eight pages. 
Read at Conferences of the Association for the Re- 
form and Codification of the Law of Nations, held at 
the Hague, Cologne, Milan, Liverpool, and London, 
1875 to 1887. By Henry Richard, M. P. Full, clear, 
reliable, latest! Sent postage paid on receipt of ten 
cents in stamps or coin. 


War, AN Unnecessary Evm. — Forbidden by 
Scripture. By Augustine Jones. A brief, clear, 
methodical statement of the principles of peace and 
the facts of arbitration, by a reader of many books 
and a master of legal argument. Sent gratuitously 
on receipt of two cents for postage. 


Tue Cominc Rerorm. — The absurdities of old-fashioned 
militarism at home and abroad in these closing 
years of the nineteenth century. A woman’s word. 
By Mary Elizabeth Blake, of Boston. It speaks 
well for the progress of a great reform, and for that 
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newspaper that the Boston Journal should give con- 
spicuous and honored place to sentiments like those 
here reprinted from ite columns. They were written 
by one of its most constant and widely-read con- 
tributors, who is not unknown as an author 
in the higher walks of literature, and as widely 
esteemed as she is known. Price, singly, two vents. 
In quantities over ten, one cent apiece. 
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oF THE CoMMONWEALTH OF Nations.—Bound in one 
volume—Orations by Charles Sumner. Price, $1.00. 


Epics ror Essays anv Discussions in Scuoois, COLLEGES 
AND DEBATING Societies, with a list of reference 
books. Two hundred topics. Recently republished 
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it. Also, Gettysburg, Battle Scenes, by an eye- 
witness. A three-paged tract. Price, two for one 
cent. By R. B. Howard. 

Tue Ernics or War.—A collection of treatises by dis- 
tinguished authors. Price, 50 cents. 
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Tue ANGEL or Peace.—A monthly publication for chil- 
dren. Illustrated. 15 cents per year. 10 cents a 
year where more than five copies are taken. R. B. 
Howard, Editor. 


MemBersuip.—The payment of any sum between $2.00 
and $20.00 constitutes a person a member of the Ameri- 
can Peace Society for one year, $20.00 a life member, 
$50.00 a life director. 
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Articte I. This Society shall be designated the ‘* American 
Peace Society.”’ 

Art. If. This Society, being founded on the principle that all 
war is contrary to the spirit of the gospel, shall have for its object 
to illustrate the inconsistency of war with Christianity, to show 
its baleful influence on all the great interests of mankind, and to 
devise means for insuring universal and permanent peace. 

Art. IIL Persons of every Christian denomination desirous of 
promoting peace on earth, and good-will towards men, may become 
members of this Society. 

Art. IV. Every annual subscriber of two dollars, and every 
donor of five dollars, shall be a member of this Society. 

Art. V. The payment of twenty dollars at one time, shall con- 
stitute any person a Life-member, and fifty dollars, a Life director. 
Arr. VI. The chairman of each corresponding committee, the 
officers and delegates of every auxiliary contributing to the funds 
of this Society, and every minister of the gospel who preaches 
once a year on the subject of peace, and takes up a collection in 
behalf of the cause, shall be entitled to the privileges of regular 
members. 

Art. VII. All contributors shall be entitled within the year to 
one-half the amount of their contributions in the publications of the 
Society. 

Art. VIII. The officers of this Society shall be a President, 

Vice-Presidents, Directors, Secretaries, Treasurer, and an Execu- 
tive Committee of not less than five, with power to fill their own 
vacancies, and transact the general business of the Society. The 
Board of Directors shal] consist of not Jess than tw2nty, who shall 
have power to supply vacancies in any office of the Society, and 
direct all its operations till successors are chosen. The Vice 

Presidents shall be ex-officio Directors, and the President, Secre- 
taries and Treasurer ex-officio members of the Executive Com- 
mittee. 

Art. IX. The Society shall hold an annual meeting at such 
time and place as the Board of Directors may appoint, to receive 
their own and the Treasurer’s report, to choose officers, and transact 
such other business as may come before them. 

Art. X. The object of this Society shall never be changed ; but 
the constitution may in other respects be altered, on recommen- 
dation of the Executive Committee, or of any ten members of the 
Society, by a .vote of three-fourths of the members present, at 








ahy regular meeting. 
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J > A\ T\ | June 23-27, made a partial report by their chairman, Rev. 
PUBLISHED BY THE AMERICAN PEACE SOCIETY A. E. Winship. Lelbenn of pen had been received 
x by them from John G. Whittier, Hon. Robert C. Win- 
BOSTON, APRIL & MAY, 1889. throp, ex-President T. D. Woolsey of New Haven, Hon. 
—— |W. IL. Putnam of Portland, and Hon. J. B. Foster of 
P 2 Bangor, Me., Senator Chace of Rhode Island, Hon. S. I. 
THE ANNUAL MEETING. Kimball of Washington, D. C., H. O. Houghton, Ezra 
The Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society Farnsworth, Joseph Cook and many others, each letter 
for hearing reports, electing officers, and the transac- | containing contributions toward the expenses of the pro- 
tion of other business, will be held at Pilgrim Hall, | posed congre-s. 
Boston, Monday, May 6, at 2.30 p.m. The Directors}; Additional delegates were elected—Hon. Frederick 
will meet at 2 p.m. Attendance should be full and} Douglass, Hon. Philip C. Garrett of Pennsylvania, Hon. 
prompt. J. B. Foster of Bangor, Me., Rev. E. C. Hood of West 
Per order of the Executive Committee. Medford, Francis B. Gilman of Cambridge, and Rev. A. 
Take elevator, No. 6 Beacon St. A. Miner, D. D. An invitation to co-operate in 
securing a meeting of members of national parliaments 
and congresses was received from a committee 
. s Te . > " of members of the English and French parliaments, 
7 Cone eee to be held in Paris, Jane 29, 30. Jules Sheu of France 
The latest news from Paris is that the Universal Peace| and W. R. Cremer, M. P., of England, were chairmen 
Congress will meet at the Palais Procadero June 23. | of the committees issuing the invitation. It was voted 
This change from the first to the third week in June will! to respond favorably and secure as many representative 
give ample time for those delegates who sail before June! American congressmen as possible to attend and promote 
10. The Congress will close June 27. It will be fol-| the objects of the Paris eeting. It was voted to change 
lowed immediately by the convention of members from | the usual time of the annual meeting (anniversary week) 
all the Parliaments or Congresses of the world. | All| to the first week in May, if the Board of Directors ap- 
members of the Congress of the United States: will be} prove. Secretary Howard was given leave of absence to 
welcome to this gathering of representative men regard-| uttend the Paris Congress and other European Peace con- 
less of their personal opinions or political affiliations. It} f¢rences during the summer. 
is a meeting open to the persons above designated to 
freely discuss pro and con measures for promoting in- 


ternational peace. Many members of the United States bt g : 
Senawied of the House uf Representatives have received} THE CONFERENCE OF AMERICAN STATES. 


personal invitations. All others are included in the terms} 7, President of the United States has appointed the 
of the call. following named gentlemen to be the ten Commissioners 
of the United States, at the Conference of American 
THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. States, to be held in Washington, D. C., November, 1889: 
Joun B. Henperson, Missouri; Cornetius N. Buss, 
i- hly meeting of the Executive Com-| New York; Clement Stupesaxer, Indiana; T. Jerrer- 
oie yo prvage = Bem Sond Seciety, held in| son CoortpGe, Boston ; Joun R. G. Pirxm, Louisiana ; H. 
Pilgrim Hail, March 25, Hon W. E. Sheldon pre | M. Estee, California; H. ¥. Hanson, Georgia; Witt1am 
sided, and Rev. D. Richards opened the meeting| P. Wayre, Maryland; Wiiitam H. Trescorr, South Car- 
with prayer. Present, Messrs. Winship, Miner, Smith, | olina, and ANprew Carneqie, Pennsylvania. 
Howard, Richards, Cornell, Allen, Sheldon, Farwell and| The list comprises many able business men, most of 

















Hitchcock, with others as visitors. Dr. Mowry sent a 
letter asking to be excused on account of other engage- 
ments. Treasurer F. M. Patten reported all bills paid and 
a small balance in the treasury. Secretary Howard re- 
ported a recent visit to New York with addresses by him- 
self, Prof. Goldwin Smith and others before the Congre- 
gational Club on ‘‘The New Sympathy of Nations,” an 
account of which is printed elsewhere in this paper. The 
committee on the Universal Peace Congress in Paris, 





them the political friends of the Administration, some of 
them well-known to the public. Mr. Carnegie is the only 
one who has been identified with the international arbi- 
tration movement, and to him the visit of the British 
Peace Deputation in 1887 owes much of itssuccess. Mr. 
Henderson was known as a radical Republican in the 
days when opposition to the policy of President John- 
son was intense. Mr. Bliss is a business partner of Vice 
President Morton. Mr. Studebaker is the celebrated 
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wagon-miker of South Bend. Indiana. Mr. Estee was 
prominent in the Republican National Cunvention which 
nominated Harrison and Morton. Mr. Trescott was the 
diplomatic agent of the State Department when Mr. Blaine 
was Secretary of State in President Garfield’s Cabinet. 
Mr. Coolidge is a capitalist, a manufacturer, and a suc- 
cessful business man of Boston. He has literary tastes 
and made a good address as well as performed a most 
useful and generous deed when he gave Manchester, 
Mass., his summer home, a hall for a town library in 
1887. His remarks on that occasion are worthy of a 
wider publication than in the beautiful pamphlet which 
commemorates that occasion. Mr. Coolidge will fitly 
represent in this unprecedented and unique council of the 
nations, the peaceful industry and thrift of his New 
England home, and will bring toits discussions a mature 
judgment and a taste cultivated by classical study. He 
is a graduate of Harvard College, A. D. 1850. 





GOLDWIN SMITH ON WAR. 


The Congregational Club of New York and vicinity 
held a meeting March 18th, in which Prof. Goldwin 
Smith, of ‘Toronto, Canada, made some suggestive remarks 
on the subject of War and Peace. The New York 
Times of the 19th, however, reports Prof. Smith as 
maintaining two propositions, which though they may voice 
the popular sentiment, cannot, as it seems to us, be proved. 

1. Arbitration cannot be relied on as a substitute for 
war when a nation’s ‘‘honor” has been insulted. 

2. War has so greatly improved as to have become a 
school of benevolence and humanity. 

As to the first proposition, it was replied at the time 
that in the case of expected duels growing out ofa receat 
debate in the French Legislature four had been “‘arranged,”’ 
i. e., the offices of mutual friends had interposed to secure 
apologies and prevent bloodshed. That is not technically 
arbitration, but it bears a close resemblance to it. What 
‘*honor” consists in, either in the case of a man or a 
nation, is not perhaps fully settled. It cannot be ac- 
curately defined. 

Prof. Smith explains his remark, according to the 
Times report in these words: ‘*Where the controversy 
is one in which the people feel that their manhood has 
been insulted by an affront offered to their country.’ 
But what ‘‘insults manhood”? It is easier to define the in- 
dividual than the national offence. We wish the Pro- 
fessor, had particularized. Is firing at 4 flag, a 
thing for which an apology can not be accepted or 
undiplomatic words uttered in anger? Is it the unjust 
imprisonment or injury of a citizen? There is certainly 
a reasonable reparation that can be made in these and 
similiar cases. But if you define ‘‘honor” as an im- 
aginary self-love so large and tender and sensitive as to 
be easily insulted, and which will be satisfied with noth- 
ing short of blood, you have the chivalric, 7. e., the 
semi-barbaric definition of honor, and by its very terms 
there must be bloodshed. But we had supposed that com- 
mon sense, not to say Christianity, which has abolished 
chivalry and its monstrous offspring, duelling, had put 
sich a meaning into the word “honor” as would allow a 
person or a nation to possess that virtue and still accept 
apology and reparation, and even if these were not prof- 
fered, would resent the meanness of an insult by a show of 
patience and a disposition to forgive. If Christianity 
means anything it means as much as that. 








But what shall we say to the second plea for war, viz. 
‘It is a school of humanity and benevolence!” Prof. 
Smith spoke of the absence of savage murders and rapine 
in oar civil war, the care of the wounded by their ene- 
mies, even, and the various ameliorations which science 
and even mercy have suggested to its anciently horrid 
character. Ofcourse we admit the facts which he re- 
cited. But we deny the causes which he alleged. What 
we call the progress of the age which owes so much to 
science, and certainly something to religion, is sufficient 
to account for the more humane treatment of prisoners 
and the wounded after a battle. He told us that at the 
siege of Saragossa murder and rapine rioted. The Bul- 
garian atrocities, of which the Turks were guilty very 
recently, we have not forgotten. The latter we regard 
as but half civilized. It is civilization and not war that 
educates men to be merciful. In the sense which Prof. 
Smith called war a school of humanity, a small-pox hos- 
pital, a yellow fever plague, or an earthquake is a school of 
humanity. War did not produce Florence Nightingale or 
any Red Cross heroine. It furnished the occasion for their 
benevolence to exercise itself,—a benevolence which 
ought never to have been taxed to alleviate the sufferings 
voluntarily and purposely produced by the ambitions, 
lusts and resentments of men. Inevitable calamities, 
the causes of which are not the human will, are sufficient 
to employ all the kindness and school all the benevolent 
of the world. 

War aschool! Yes, but on the whole a school of vice, 
with here and there a solitary virtue like courage, hero- 
ism, generosity and kindness developed. But these vir- 
tues it does not itself directly teach. Its spirit is malevo- 
lent and revengeful. Its methods are those of wild beasts 
and savages. It has no law higher or broader than might. 
{ts essence is hate; its outcome death. But Prof. 
Smith proceeded as usual to recount the names of those 
who, notwithstanding they were soldiers, seemed to 
be Christians: Gardner, Havelock, Vicars, and others. 
(hese characters were what they were not because of 
war. That was not the root and spring of their goodness. 
They were good in spite of their business, and developed 
noble traits as phenomenal as flowers in a sandy desert. 
We deny then that war is necessary to the development 
of benevolence or true heroism. We believe tkese virtues 
have existed in times of peace and will exist when the 
nations learn war no more. No Christian conceives war 
necessary to Heaven. But all expect to find there 
every grand trait of character. 

Sin is the atmosphere in which goodness becomes 
tough and enduring. But God forbid that any should 
‘‘do evil that good may come.’”’ The condemnation of 
such is just. , 





THE INTERNATIONAL MARINE CONFERENCE. 


The names and post-office addresses of the American 
delegates to the International Marine Conference are as 
follows: Rear Admiral S. R. Franklin, Washington, 
D. C.; Captain W. P. Sampson, U.S Navy, Commandant 
of the Naval Academy, Annapolis, Maryland; Captain 
James W. Norcross, East Boston, Mass.; Captain John 
W. Shackford, Philadelphia, Pa. ; William W. Goodrich, 
Esq., New York City; Clement A. Griscom, Esq., 
Philadelphia, Pa., and Hon. Sumner I. Kimball, Supt. 
of Life Saving Department of United States Govern- 
ment, Washington, D. C. 
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THE DISASTER AT SAMOA. 


Scene, Samoa, a lovely island in the South Pacific. 
The harbor is made by the outcropping of a coral reef. 
Christian missions had been unusually successful for 
many years. But war, said to be stimulated by repre- 
sentatives of Christian nations, broke out. One king is 
dethroned and banished. A part of the people resist the 
enthrovement of his successor. England, Germany and 
America hasten warships to the scene. A battle ensues 
and many natives and some Germans are killed. The 
ships bristling with guns are in the harbor. The three 
nations jealously watch each other with many naval 
growls. A commission is called to Berlin to settle the 
quarrel as between the three civilized nations. 

In the meantime and while the ships wait a signal to 
fight or not; while thousands of far-off friends, relatives 
and countrymen, strain their ears to catch the news and 
newspapers boast of the strong, naval forces displayed, a 
storm, unprecedented in fierceness sweeps the vessels 
from their anchors, piles one on the other, or upon the 
beach, drowns one hundred and fifty men and officers and 
extinguishes as with its breath all that represents the 
pomp and power of two nations and the third manages to 
run away! What a commentary on man’s boasted power ! 
It recalled the sublime lines of Henry Kirke White : 

Howl, winds of night, your force combine 
Without his high behest; 

Ye shall not on the mountain pine 
Disturb the sparrow’s nest. 


God swept them away. The wind is his servant. 


DIARY OF THE SECRETARY. 





Tuesday, February 12. In company with President 
Tobey at Brookline, Mass., I enjoyed an interview with 
Mrs. James B. Miles, the widow of a_ former 
honored secretary. We will receive at some time certain 
papers that will illustrate the work of the Society during 
the busy life of Dr. Miles, so suddenly terminated in 
1875, after four and a half years of devoted and fruitful 
service. Called also on Mrs. E. T. Dow in her new and 
beautiful home, and learned of her unabated interest in 
the work of the Society. 

Wednesday, February 13. Attended and addressed 
the annual meeting of the Congregational Church, Rock- 
port, Mass., of which I was pastor, 1879-84, and which 
contributed to make me a life member of American 
Peace Society in 1884. 

Saturday, February 16. Heard of the death of Isaac 
Denny Balch, at Orange, N. J. He was my college 
classmate and a cherished friend all the years subse- 
quent to our graduation in 1856. I will never see his 
pure, manly face again on earth. But he will always be 
to me the clean, sweet, high-minded boy who came from 
Newburyport, Mass., to Bowdoin College in 1852. How 
sincere, generous and chivalric he was! It is a pleasure 
to know that he kept unsullied the friendships of youth 
and in utter unselfishness discharged the duties of high 
public trusts under the United States Government in the 
city of New York. 

Monday, February 18. Sent off several petitions to 
Congress containing a large number of names, praying 
for an Anglo-American treaty of arbitration. 

Monday, February 25. Had the (to me now) rare 


privilege of hearing Joseph Cook address his immense 
and intelligent audience in Tremont Temple. His elo- 
quent presentation of the Christian view of reforms 
such as Temperance and Peace are always refreshing and 
uplifting. To-day was no exception. This remarkable 
discussion of topics, at once popular and abstruse, has 
gone on fourteen years! Has it a parallel in the history 
of any man or city? If so we do not know the man nor 
the place. 

Wednesday, February 27. Prof. Bryce’s bouk, which I 
have just bought and which is entitled “The American 
Commonwealth,” deeply interests me. It is by an Eng- 
lish scholar and publicist, but is a better summary and a 
fuller and exacter treatment of the institutions, parties, 
constitutions and government of the United States than 
I have ever read. Its great amount of matter and high 
price ($6.00) will prevent its being read as widely as it 
should be. He touches no subject without enlightening 
his readers with regard to it. 


Monday, March 4. Inauguration of President Har- 
rison at Washington. A brief meeting occupied by 
prayer for the incoming President held in our building, 
from 11: 30 to 12 :30, was deeply and tenderly interesting. 
May our prayers be answered, especially do we cry, 
**Give peace, O, Lord, in our time.” Arlingtun, Mass., 
where my home is, voted by one hundred and seventeen 
majority not to license liquor selling. But how shall 
Boston and other great cities be relieved of the burden of 
drink, made even heavier by the fact, that it is difficult 
for drinkers to obtain liquor in the no-license suburban 
towns? The entire State is to vote on the question of 
Constitutional and State prohibition, April 22. Whether 
a majority of the people vote for it or not changes no 
principle. The curtailment and final abolition of liquor- 
selling may have to wait in certain localities. But the 
effort to suppress its evils is no more to be abandoned 
than the effort to abolish war or to Ciristianize the world. 

Monday, March 18. Read a paper printed on page 40 in 
this paper on ‘*The New Sympathy of Nations,” at a 
meeting of the Congregational Club of New York of 
which Mr. Roswell Smith is President. (See page 36.) 

My paper was followed by an unwritten address of 
great lucidity and beauty of style by Professor Goldwin 
Smith of Toronto, Canada. As I took few notes I can 
only give some of his points. (1) He was convinced by 
his own observation and frequent correspondence with 
some of the clearest headed and most conservative men 
of Europe that a great and terrible war is at hand made 
inevitable by the immense armaments and the intense 
strain which these put upon the governments and people. 
(2) He expressed satisfaction as an Englishman at 
certain very kindly expressions towards his country in 
Mr. Howard’s address. He could assure the audience 
that among no class in England was there anything but a 
feeling of the utmost friendship towards the United 
States. He could not but contrast the words of the 
evening, however, with the frequent outbursts of ill feeling 
towards England, which he read in the American news- 
papers, arising in part he did not doubt from the special 
devotees of the day we celebrate (St. Patrick’s) or a de- 
sire of politicians to win the votes of England’s enemies. 

Referring to war in general be remarked: (1) That it 
had lost much of its picturesque and romantic charm. 
Iron-clad gunboats are not graceful, great guns are not 
beautiful. Science has reduced killing in war to a ques- 





tion of machinery, and the ancient dash, the personal brav- 
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ery, the pitting of hand to hand, soul to soul, courage to 
courage in deadly but fascinating contests for victory are 
at an end. 

(2) Still war seems inevitable so long as mankind is 
unchanged. Arbitration is the modern remedy and justly 
regarded as a cheap and harmless substitute for the ex- 
pense and savageness of the old system. But Arbitration 
bas its limits. 

(1) No nation will submit its honor to Arbitration. 


If its manhood has. been insulted and outraged or invaded | 


it cannot leave the question to be settled by any but itself. 

(2) The savageness of war is no longer what it was 
even one hundred years ago, when the wounded were left 
to suffer and die, when ‘‘no quarter” was a frequent cry by 
the conquerors of ships and cities, when a brutalized 
soldiery were expected to let loose all the demons of lust, 
theft and ravaging upon the non-combatants of a con- 
quered town. Indeed war has become a school of hu- 
manity and benevolence. Professor Smith mentioned his 
own observations in our Civil War, of kindness to wounded 
enemies and starving prisoners, and cited the work of the 
Red Cross and other associations upon modern battlefields 
and in hospitals. (See page 36 for comments.) 

(3) History would be impoverished and the sum of 
heroic manliness would be lessened if we should abolish 
war. With all its horrors and cruelties it has developed 
noble characters—really great men without whom the world 
would be poorer. Among Christian soldiers he mentioned 
Gardner and Havelock and Vicars as examples, said no 
doubt our own armies furnished si.ilar examples during 
the Civil War. Horrible as war is he did not think it 
altogether bad, at least not the worst of calamities. Death 
is not the worst thing that can happen. Honor is worth 
more than life. So is liberty, justice ; the rescue of the 
innocent and oppressed. ‘*Peace at any price” is too 
costly. 

Professor Smith was followed by Rev. E. H. Byington, 
D.D., of Worcester, Mass., who gave some of the evi- 
dences that mankind are, on the whole, tending towards 
peaceful methods of settling international disputes. 
Our century is distinguished by this humane and anti- 
war tendency as seen in many arbitrations and in the 
progress of public opinion. Rev. J. L. Stoddard of Jer- 
sey City was pleased at the evidence adduced that the war 
spirit and method were subsiding. He mentioned the 
socialistic and anarchist agitations of our country as the 
most dangerous thing we have to deal with and the 
economic questions that underlie them as a_ prolific 
source of mischief. 

Professor Smith spoke again. He mentioned the free- 
dom of trade as a hopeful sign of international comity and 
regarded commerce as the great civilizer and humanizer 
of the world. He had seen three men who had seen 
Napoleon I. One had said to the great Emperor at St. 
Helena, ‘‘ It must be some relief to you not to be so 
intensely occupied as in your great campaigns.”’ 

The old warrior's eye kindled at the recollection and he 
seemed to feel a strong desire again to rush like an 
old war horse to.battle. The war spirit showed itself as 
in no way extinct. I was courteously invited to speak in 
closing and endeavored to point out the fallacies of that 
reasoning which makes war a necessity and especially that 
which condones it as a school of benevolence. If there 
be a thing worse than war, the mere chance of destroy- 
ing that thing does not justify the essential wicked- 
ness of the ancient and present war system and method. 
To commit one sin to cure another is an immorality. 





| Thursday, April 11. <A farewell service with two 

missionaries, one Mr. Rand, about to return to Ponape, 
/Caroline Islands, Micronesia, and the other, Dr. Con- 
|stantine, going back to Beyroot, Turkey, to resume labors 
| put forth for thirty years in behalf of his Greek country- 
/men. He told us of his early contact with the missionary 
| Dr. King at Athens, his conversion in New York city, his 
education in our best schools and his spiritual education 
in the school of Christ, by means of disappointment as 
to quick success, bereavement in the death of a wife to 
whom he owed so much of whatever he afterward ac- 
complished ; and other methods of divine discipline and 
revealment. ‘He has got through the shell to the meat 
of life,” exclaimed a hearer. Mr. Rand showed that the 
recent convulsion in the Caroline Islands had opened the 
way for the Gospel and his heart was filled with joy and 
thankfalness as he returns to his work. 

Sunday, April 14. A most sunny Sabbath on the hills 
|of New Hampshire at East Derry. I enjoyed preaching 
ing peace from the pulpit of Rev. H. M. Penniman, the 
| guest of Mr. Jonathan D. Sanders. I enjoyed teaching a 
| large and intelligent class of young ladies in the Sunday 

School and a Missionary Concert carried on by the young 
people in the evening. It was well attended. The sub- 
ject was China. 

Monday, April 15. A crowded Temperance Meeting 
at 10 a. m., Pilgrim Hall. Addresses were made by 
Miss E. S. Tobey, President of W. C. T. U. of Mass. 
and Dr. A. J. Gordon, Baptist, Dr. Shinn, Episcopalian, 
Dr. Dorchester, Methodist, also Mrs. Lathrop of Michi- 
gan, and Mrs. Hoffman of St. Louis. 

The license of brothel camps to accompany every large 
division of the British Army in India was referred to by 
Dr. Gordon and called to my mind what a brother minis- 
ter said to me this morning about the absolute necessity 
of the 60,000 British troops in India for the preservation of 
order and the progress of civilization and missions ! 

Tuesday, April16. At home. The two men of all 
others whom I wished to see and greet in England have 
died within the year during which I hope to visit that 
country. ‘They were John Bright and Henry Richard. 
Mr. Gladstone cannot Jong remain. Neither of these 
typical Englishmen has visited America. All of them are 
in sympathy wita American ideas and life. One of the 
pleasantest of our few pictures outside the albums is one 
which rests on the piano of oursitting room. It represents 
John Bright with his little grandson leaning upon his 
knee. It was the gift of a friend who lives in Rochdale, 
England, Mr. Bright’s own home, and it is said to be very 
life-like. In the Study, another aud companion portrait 
is that of Henry Richards which looks down from a little 
higher point. Mr. Gladstone looks at them from the top 
of the revolving book-case and on the walls are of course 
several portraits of American soldiers, statesmen and 
poets, living and dead. 

Sunday, April 21. At Keene. N. H., attending the 
funeral of Mr. E. A. Webb, at his former home, at 3.30 
p.M. His whole active life was devoted to the cause of 
Peace. Preached at Baptist church in the evening for 
Mr. Webb's pastor, Rev. Dr. Eaton, on ‘ Crises in 
the lives of persons and of nations.” 





I sometimes feel the thread of life is slender, 
And soon with me the labor will be wrought; 
Then grows my heart to other hearts more tender. 
The time, 
The time is short. 
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PATIENCE WITH THE LIVING. 


Sweet friend, when thou and I are gone 
Beyond earth's weary labor, 

When small shall be our need of grace 
From comrade or from neighbor; 

Passed all the strife, the toil, the care, 
And done with all the sighing, 

What tender ruth shall we have gained, 
Alas, by simply dying? 


Then lips too chary of their praise 
Will tell our merits over, 

And eyes too swift our faults to see 
Shall no defect discover. 

Then hands that would not lift a stone 
Where stones were thick to cumber 

Our steep hill path will scatter flowers 
Above our pillowed slumber. 


Sweet friend, perchance both thou and I, 
Ere love is past forgiving, 

Should take the earnest lesson home: 
Be patient with the living. 

To-day’s repressed rebuke may save 
Our blinding tears to-morrow; 

Then patience, e’en when keenest edge 
May whet a nameless sorrow! 


’Tis easy to be gentle when 
Death's silence shames our clamor; 
And easy to discern the best, 
Through memory’s mystic glamor; 
But wise it were for thee and me, 
Ere love is past forgiving, 
To take the tender lesson home ; 
Be patient with the living. 





WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE UNION 


AND PEACE. 
MRS. HARRY WOOD. 


The work of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
in America during the past few years has been marvellous 
in its progress and astonishing in its grand results! The 
women of our land daily display new energy and enter- 
prise for accomplishing the work for which they hourly 
pray and earnestly labor. The entire organization is 
carefully systematized, and each department has some 
lady appointed as general superintendent to oversee and 
detail the work to her ready assistants. One of the most 
noble, most needed and grandest topics of this valiant 
army who are laboring for the promotion of the good of 
humanity, is the ‘‘Department of Peace and Arbitration,” 
and at its head is an earnest and persistent Christian 
woman,—Mrs. Hannah J. Bailey, of Winthrop Centre, 
Maine,—its National Superintendent. 

Time, energy and pecuniary aid are generously bestowed 
to forward the cause in which her interest is unremitting, 
and it is only just that success should crown her efforts. 

The coming Paris Exposition is to be a new field fur 
labor in a foreign land. Not satisfied with confining the 
good work to our own country, the impulse is to reach 
out the helping hand to the sisters across the sea, and 
send a message of ‘‘peace and goodwill” into a land 
where ‘‘too often booms the cannon and rings the musket 
shot,’ dealing death to sons and fathers ; leaving by the 
fireside a vacant chair, and widowed hearts to cry for 


mercy and for ‘‘peace.” 











Therefore, Mrs. Bailey has sent many thousand pages 
of literature of this department to the exposition for free 
distribution, having had it translated and printed in the 
French language. The most graceful and effective offer- 
ing yet given by her to her department, is a banner to be 
sent also to the Exposition in sunny France. 

The material of which it is made is heavy white silk, 
the size three by four feet. The centre piece is an angel, 
whose soft, floating drapery and tapering wings blend 
harmoniously with the delicate background and give 
added charm to the message ‘‘On earth peace, goodwill 
to men,” ‘Nations shall learn war no mere,” which is en- 
graven upon the waving scroll of blue ribbon held lightly in 
her slender hands, together with an olive branch of ‘‘peace.” 
This dainty and attractive figure hovers directly over a col- 
lection of the flags of every nation, painted in their respec- 
tive designs and colors, arranged in admirable grouping ; 
lying carelessly and easily together, with the grand old 
**Star Spangled Banner” possibly a little more prominent 
than its companions. Over the whole is the inscription in 
large silver lettering outlined in deep garnet, ‘*‘United 
States of America,”’ while arranged in curves at the sides, 
in small gilt letters, are the lines—‘‘Our song is the song 
of the Angels,” ‘‘Our sword is the sword of the Spirit,” 
‘‘Our march is the march of Peace.” Beneath the group 
of flags are the words, in larger inscription, 


‘*National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union.” 
Department of Peace and Arbitration. 
Organized 1887. 


At the top of the banner an extra fall of silk, or “hood,” 
covers the words, ‘‘Presented by Hannah J. Bailey, 
Winthrop, Me., 1889,” while on the outside, at each corner 
of the hood, is painted a gilt circle, one enclosing the 
clasped hands of fellowship, the other, a small white 
winged dove of peace, outlined against the pale blue of a 
summer sky, holding in his bill an ‘‘olive leaf.” This 
work of artis from the brush of Miss Alice Gould, of 
this city, who thus tastefully executed Mrs. Bailey’s 
design. The silver fringe which adorns the entire edge. 
and heavy silver tassels, add charmingly to the general 
effect. The banner is attached to a standard of ash, by 
five white satin ribbon bows, and swings by a thick silver 
cord from the pole. The whole is surmounted by a silver 
dove, nearly life-size, perfectly carved, and strikingly 
poised upon a small silver globe at the summit of the 
pole. The mounting has been in charge of Merrill & 
Co., of Portland, and is artistically finished. The 
beauty, elegance and appropriateness, as well as simplic- 
ity of the whole, is remarkable. It is an unalloyed 
success, and reflects great credit upon the lady who has 
the happiness of being the donor, and a lasting honor and 
delight to the noble organization who are to be the favored 
recipients. It is to be hoped that the influence of this 
association may so cluster around it, that to every one 
who looks upon its purity and unstained loveliness, may 
come the breathings of ‘‘Peace on earth, goodwill to 
men,” stealing tenderly and lastingly into hearts of 
thoughtful men, and that the song of the angels, wafted 
by their voices over Judean hills, in sweet melody, cen- 
turies ago, may fall deeper and with stirring emphasis 
into their lives, and influence them to raise up the sword 
no more against their brother, and thus aid in heralding 
speedily that glorious time when ‘Nations shall learn war 
no more,” and ours shall be a World at Peace. 


PortLanp, ME. 
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THE WEAPONS OF PEACE. 
ABEL TANNER 


The weapons that we wield to-day 
Are mighty in the press and pen ; 

We do not seek our foes to slay, 
But only ask the rights of men. 


No burning town or widow’s tears 
Spring from the triumph of our cause; 

But peace and love in coming years, 
Equal, just and righteous laws. 


With earnest faith [ hope and wiit, 
The coming of that promised time; 
When truth and love shall conquer hate, 
And reign supreme through every clime. 


The race shall hear that song azain, 

Which rang through Bethlehem’s starlit sky; 
Sweet peace on earth, good-will to men, 

And glory to our God on high. 





THE NEW SYMPATHY OF THE NATIONS. 


Paper READ BEFORE THE CONGREGATIONAL CLUB OF NEW 
York AND Viciniry, Monpay, Marcu 18, 1889. 


By Row.Lanp B. Howarp. 


My subject was kindly chosen for me, but is one in 
which I am deeply interested. I am only disappointed 
that some of the distinguished gentlemen invited to 
occupy a portion of the time were unable to be present. 
But | am especially glad to hear the views not only of our 
own countrymen, but those of a distinguished citizen 
of another country, Prof. Goldwin Smith, who will follow 
me, since by this interchange of thought we better under- 
stand and draw nearer to each other. 

‘‘The Sympathy of the Nations” is an obvious fact 
and one of such recent and rapid development that I am 
not surprised that it is called ‘‘new.” The year 1889 
marks a century since the ‘‘Rights of man” were obtained 
in that volcanic eruption whose crater was France. The 
individual man as distinguished from classes and nations 
has continued throughout the century, with, of course, 
many partial retrogressions, to advance in liberty and 
power. He has also risen in intelligence and moral 
character so that he is better qualified to-day than ever 
before to discharge the grave responsibilities which his 
newly acquired rights imply. The divine right of kings, 
the ownership of the soil, and even of souls, by the few, 
was roughly shaken off. Centuries of injustice avenged 
themselves. Principles were pushed by passions. Hatred 
was the inspiration, destruction the work and Waterloo 
the normal issue of an era whose spirit was belligerent 
and whose methods were cruel and bloody. But out of 
this furnace of flame emerged a civilization in many re- 
spects higher than any which preceded it. 

In that travail our country was born. That she was 
not as wild and savage as the times, was owing to the 
training in liberty and supremacy of conscience that 
characterized the immigrants from England; and the 
providential gift of a man for a leader of singular purity 
and elevation of character—great indeed in war, but 
greater in peace—the centennial of whose inauguration as 
President we are to celebrate in this city April 30, 1889. 

It seems to me that while we celebrate not the military 





but the constitutional success of our revolution, and call 
attention afresh to the progress the century has made in 
substituting the reign of law for that of force, it is a 
good time to inquire into the relations of this moral person 
—‘‘Our Nation’’—to the other nations of Christendom and 
the world. 


NATIONAL RESPONSIBILITY. 


Professor Bryce, in his remarkably clear and instructive 
book upon ‘*The American Commonwealth,” bears this 
suggestive and pregnant testimony: ‘‘America is believed 
to display and disclose the type of institutions towards 
which, as by a law of fate, the rest of civilized mankind 
are forced to move, some with swifter and some with 
slower steps.” Another has said, ‘‘1789 signifies the 
development of the rights of man; 1889 the development 
of the rights and responsibilities of nations.” Now if 
Professor Bryce is not deceived as to the attitude of man- 
kind towards our country and her institutions, her moral 
responsibility can hardly be overestimated. 

Nations are persons in this that they each possess con- 
science and character. They utter opinions, exert in- 
fluence, are gifted with privileges and are justly held to 
responsibilities. They are weighed in God’s balances and 
suffer from his judgments. 

To any right conception of a person the law of develop- 
ment applies. America has grown to its present stature. 
Self-conscious, self-centred and self-cultured, it was 
necessary she should be in earlier years. Her youth has 
been prolonged and bids fair to be perennial because of 
her growth. The necessary accretions, the assimilations, 
the experiments in law and life under liberty; the unpre- 
cedented immigrations of peoples repelled from their own 
countries and attracted hither by considerations relating 
to their own well-being, as well as the constantly expand- 
ing era of her territory, have contributed to keep her 
young and therefore immature. To any who have not 
watched and weighed events, the emergence of a great 
nation standing as by a single step among the leaders, 
and, in certain respects, the leader of nations, seems as 
sudden as it is phenomenal. In the counsels of the world 
America has a weight to-day marvellously greater than in 
1850. 


AGE AND ATTITUDE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


If then, as our subject suggests, there has been among 
other developments in the family of nations, a ‘‘new sym- 
pathy” one with the other, we certainly are interested in 
it. If we are approaching manly maturity, with some 
little leisure to look about us and some responsibility for 
the well-being of the world, we ought no longer to be fully 
occupied with self-development, self-interest and self- 
defence. We must not be content with an Ishmaelitish 
patriotism which looks askance at our neighbors and counts 
other peoples as of course our natural enemies, to be 
mastered by diplomacy, menaced by a show of force or 
conquered in war. 

Indeed, the personality of a nation in:plies certain inter- 
national and I may say family relations and duties, the 
character of which is measured by its strength and oppor- 
tunities. 

Do not think that I underestimate the necessity of the 
work so admirably outlined by Dr. Strong in that marvel- 
lous book entitled ‘‘Our Country.” Asa man is worth 
nothing to a community if himself worthless, so America, 
mercenary, unjust to her own citizens, corrupt in her 
suffrage and government, unintelligent, drunken and god- 
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less, can do little for the family of nations which God|a veritable juggernaut among all things sweet, beautiful, 
made of one blood. But sympathy, alas! is not confined | grand or good. 
t» good things. Not only misfortune, but even crime| It was in the cemetery at Gettysburg, July 2, 1863, 
may draw men together. Similarity of institutions and | standing between graves, with eyes on the dead and 
dangers unite the royal families of Europe. Official tears | dying and ears full of groans and curses, around me the 
are too much like those of the crocodile which is said to weep | spitting of minnie bullets and the scream of hurtling 
at will or without will. Therefore, when messages of con-| shells, witnessing there the hot crisis of the best of all 
dolence pass among the rulers they must be taken with a wars, that the inquiry was started in my own mind; “Is 
grain of salt. there not a more excellent way for Christians to settle 
~ But when starving Lancashire scraped its empty platter their differences?’’ Since then, the Bosphorus has been 
see gps us go on in the very way which —- it of | tinged with human blood. Since then the fairest borders 
ood; when the tears of Englishmen flowed like those of} and loveliest cities of France have been desolated. 
Americans over the martyrdom of Lincoln and the murder Sioce then, notwithstanding John Bright’s protests, 
of Garfield ; when starving China is relieved by the bounty | England has conquered Egypt and moistened the sands 
of Christendom ;—inleed, whenever the great heart of | of the Soudan desert with Arab blood. 
humanity melts in pity and its hand proffers relief, it| In twenty-five years the cost of national armaments 
demonstrates a sympathy, which, if not utterly new in its | has increased by one-fourth. A single iron-clad of the first 
origin, is new in its wider development and national class costs as much as a university ; a single discharge of 
application. | the greatest gun $1000. . It is soberly proposed to expend 
| $10,000,000 immediately for the defence of Boston and 
| $5,000,000,000 for that of the entire country. 

The seed of international friendship has been very, [f war is our method and resource especially as against 
widely sowed by modern invention. The knowledge once England the sums are confessedly too small and mean to 
confined to a few, which the printing press has seized, | pe seriously considered. United Italy starves her peasan- 
preserved, and scattered; the comforts of life which | try and bankrupts her treasury. France tries to pay for 
Seat dhe woke Soveats feast ee RL ne ee Se Se 

ys ms reat Britain covers the seas with iron-clads and threatens 
of travel, and, chief of all, that great receiver and reservoir | conscription to fill her armies. Her government has 
of all nationalities, our own free country, have left man- | heen advised that at least $500,000,000 is needed for her 
kind no longer strangers and foreigners. The last quarter | feet. Germany drives away her best blood and sinew 
of a century has witnessed the unification of countries for py taxation and conscription. Russia puts her serfs into 
centuries divided into small States, hostile and mutually de- the worse slavery of her camps and banishes her brightest 
structive. Italy and Germany have followed Great Britain | gybjects to Siberian mines and prisons. America looks 
ina peaceful union which the latter is laboring to perfect in | on, and by certain of her so called ‘‘organs of public 
all her vast dominions. The bitter strife of religious sects | opinion” cries out for similar armaments, similar taxation 
has subsided and such political conflicts as have led perpet-| and similar power to threaten war. Her proposed forts 
ually to ee = with every year less bloody and will need a fnew army of 100,000. — 
more amenable to reason. It is at this point, with the words of George Washing- 

I need not in this presence apologize for adding that ton ringing in be ears as we celebrate his nae Pi al 
the leaven of Christianity is, consciously or unconsciously, | yjz.; ‘Overgrown military establishments are in- 
pervading the leading nations of the world. The special | ayspicious to liberty and especially so to republican 
efforts put forth by mis-ionaries of all Christian peoples | }iberty,” that I wish to point out a better way. I ask 
have not been without effect, is raising the tone of inter-| America tv show the great nations among whom she is 
Fr lig a A peg Na ea Rn ey coma efowag vy cambig bpm Lo 

: » the weak, the oppressed, the overburdened, even thou 
China, Japan, India, and the islands of the sea, have | they be crushed a the iron heel of militaryism. . 
joined hands in the service of a common Lord and 
Master. May I not ‘add, it seems hardly conceivable | RESPONSE TO ENGLISH OVERTURES. 
that any question of so calied national honor or interest | Why not begin with our ‘‘kin over the sea” and respond 
could induce them in the name of patriotism to imbrue | to the proposal of two hundred and thirty-three members 
their hands in each other’s blood. ‘of the British Parliament made by the mouth of a leading 
statesman, of the liberal type, Sir Lyon Playfair, in the 
| fall of 1887, and conclude a treaty with our mother coun- 

But in contrast with nearly all that has been said thus try that we will not appeal to the sword until we have 
far as to the grounds and manifestation of international | appealed to reason, conscience and justice as represented 
sympathy, one institution remains, which, while often de- | jin an arbitral court. 
nounced as ‘‘a relic of barbarism” (and declared by; A concurrent resolution to that effect only failed to 
Napoleon I. to be ‘‘the business of barbarians”), the heir of | unanimously pass the United States Senate by the ar- 
brutal forces which have ever since Cain, expressed the resting motion of Senator Reidelberger of Virginia. It 
hatreds of mankind—never was so mighty or so perfect as waits the action of the next House of Representatives. 
ey The ae = a “4 Ea narteges 1B iat us ee — — po pce we erect the as 
its patrons, and its victims. commands the genius Of fortifications and bui e ships of an enormous navy 
inventors, the blood of heroes, the purses of millionnaires, the depletion of our treasury, and the impoverishment of 
the songs of poets, the eloquence of orators, the labor of our tax-payers? Against Great Britain alone. No other 
historians. It devours the frui's of industry, deprives, power can hold the sea or really vex our shores. No 
millions of the right to labor, bestrides the world at times other, except Mexico, touches our border. 
like a colossus, and then goes crashing and crushing like’ With a treaty that shall refer every dispute, unsettled 


UNIFICATION OF THE NATIONS. 


THE WAR SYSTEM. 
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by negotiation, to an impartial court, by whose decision 
each country shall stand, as England stood when she paid 
the Alabama claims thus awarded, what is the need of 
arming against the mother country? 


FRANCE AND THE NATIONS OF AMERICA. 


Leading statesmen of France ask for a similar treaty. 
Why not negotiate one with every nation? Why fight 
any without an attempt at least to settle by arbitration? 
A congress of American States — one great object of 
which is to prevent future wars on this continent—was 
asked by President Garfield’s administration, approved by 
President Cleveland’s, agreed to by the last Congress and 
is called to meet in Washington in November next. 

A Universal Peace Congress, such as was first held at 
the same place forty years ago, has been called by some 
twenty-eight associations in Christendom specially devoted 
to the promotion of international comity, kindness and 
sympathy. Itis to meet June 1—5, in Paris, in connection 
with the World’s Exposition. 


THE ELOQUENT WORDS OF VICTOR HUGO IN 1849. 


‘Tf, four centuries ago, at the period when war was 
made by one district against the other, between cities 
and between provinces, some one had dared to predict to 
Lorraine, to Picardy, to Normandy, to Brittany, to 
Auvergne, to Provence, to Dauphiny, to Burgundy, 


—‘A day shall come when you will no longer make, 


wars—when it will no longer be said that the Nor- 
mans are attacking the Picards, or the people of 
Lorraine are repulsing the Burgundians. . . In that day 
you will have one common thought, common interest, a 
common destiny ; you will embrgce each other, snd recog- 
nize each other as children of the same blood and of the 
same race; that day you will no longer be hostile tribes 
—you will be a people; you will no longer be Burgundy, 
Normandy, Brittany, or Provence—you will be France! 
You will no longer make appeals to war—you will do so 
to civilization.’ 

‘‘If, at the period I speak of, some one had uttered 
these words, all men of a serious and positive character, 
all prudent and cautious men, all the great politicians of 
the period, would have cried out, What adreamer! What 
a fantastic dream! How little this pretended prophet is 
acquainted with the human heart! What ridiculous 
folly! What an absurd chimera! Yet, gentlemen, time 
has gone on and on, and we find that this dream, this 
folly, this absurdity, has been realized ! 

‘¢ And I insist upon this, that the man who would have 
dared to utter so sublime a prophecy, would have been pro- 
nounced a madman for having dared to pry into the designs 
of Deity. Well, then, you at this moment say—and I say it 
with you, we who are assembled here, say to France, 
to England, to Prussia, to Austria, to Spain, to Italy, to 
Russia—we say to them, ‘A day will come when from 
your hands also the arms you have grasped will fall. A 
day will come when war will appear as absurd and be as 
impossible between Paris and London, between St. 
Petersburg and Berlin, between Vienna and Turin, as it 
would be now between Rouen and Amiens, between 
Boston ani Philadelphia. A day will come when you, 
France—you, Russia—you, Italy—you, England—yon, 
Germany—all of you, nations of the continent, will, 
without losing your distinctive qualities and your glorious 
individuality, be blended into a superior unity, and con- 
stitute a European fraternity, just as Normandy, Brittany, 
Burgundy, Lorraine, Alsace, have been blended into 





France. A day will come when the only battlefield will 
be the market open to commerce, and the mind opening 
to new ideas. A day will come when bullets and bomb- 
shells will be replaced by votes, by the universal suffrage 
of nations, by the venerable arbitration of a great 
Sovereign Senate, which will be to Europe what the 
Parliament is to England, what the Diet is te Germany, 
what the Legislative Assembly is to France.’ ”’ 


THE DAYDAWN. 


In view of the almost universal faith of mankind in 
wars and armaments, and the somewhat apathetic attitude 
of the Christian church as to its wickedness, does any 
one cry, Cui bono? 

In view of the small prospects of immediate disarma- 
ment and the disposition of the French nation towards 
Germany, does any one cry, ‘‘Visionary!” ‘Utopian !” 
‘‘Impracticable !” **Wait for the millennium !” ‘‘Let us do 
all other things but not expend useless strength against so 
impregnable a fortress as the war system of mankind.” 

Ah, my friend, do you read aright the promises of God 
made by the coal-touched lips of Isaiah (1. 4), ‘Nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation, neither shall they 
learn war any more,” or the words of Christ (Matt. v. 
44), ‘+ Love your enemies’? Do you perceive the 
spiritual significance of our times? A better day is at 
hand. It may be dark before the dawn. The war-demon 
has outwitted himself! Has 1889 nothing better to pro- 
pose to mankind in the settlement of international disputes 
than to set up our sons to be riddled by insensate machines 
of the latest invention? 

General Sheridan said in view of these, ‘“‘In one 
hundred years arbitration will rule the world.” And 
yet you propose to wait for it! ‘Lord, hasten it in thy 
time.”” ‘*Hearken and do and defer not!” ‘*Lord Jesus, 
come quickly.” Such prayers do not mean delay. The 
time is ripe for action. 

To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin. 

Sympathy in high and holy aims; sympathy indeed in 
national sorrows and calamities ; but sympathy in the aims 
of justice, the pursuits of peace, the principles of the 
Gospel; the substitution of law for force; the establish- 
ment of courts among states and nations similar to those 
appealed to by individuals; such it seems to me is the in- 
ternational duty and the high privilege allotted to the 
leadership of the United States. This suggestion is not 
‘‘new,” but it never has had and it may not now have 
the sanction of merely selfish diplomacy or of those 
who deliberately prepare and plan for war. It has the 
sanction of Him who, seeing the future, as if it were 
the present declared, ‘‘The kingdoms of this world are 
become the kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 





—Colonel Moore, M. C., of New Hampshire, at a 
meeting in Music Hall, Boston, Sunday, April 14, for 
advocating the prohibitory Constitutional Amendment, 
after Senator Hoar’s grand speech, characterized him 
(Hoar) as ‘‘the John Bright of America.” The sentence 
was received with applause, unmistakably enthusiastic. 
Some wish Mr. Hoar to resign as Senator and run for 
Governor. It is popular feeling that unless the Republi- 





cans nominate an ‘‘Amendment man,’ he is sure to be 
defeated at the poils. 
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‘*THE UNITED STATES OF EUROPE.” 


The first to speak this phrase may be soon be honored 
by the accomplishment of the idea. Max Muller contends 
that we think in words and phrases; at least it is true 
that by the help of such a phrase as this we more quickly 
conceive the idea; itis in fact a whole treatise boiled 
down. What a pregnant phrase it is! From where I sit 
three old castles are in eye shot: Chillon, in the waters 
of Lake Geneva, at its eastern end; Chattelard, three 
miles west of it, and Blonay, two miles further. What 
monuments these are of the horrid eras when the people 
had to have these places of refuge to run to from the 
raids of the Dukes of Savoy, whose territory reached the 
south shore of this lake! The Saracens reached as far as 
Vevay, four miles west of us ; and descendants from their 
blood and with their names, I am told, are resident here- 
abouts. Along these vine-clad lake shores, Julius Czesar 
and Napoleon drove their armies ; and poor little Switzer- 
land with a territory (16,000 square miles) about one- 
third of that of Pennsylvania, (46,000 square miles) and 
a population of about three millions, about one-third less 
than that of Pennsylvania, has an army of 200,000 men. 
(Though all these are not afoot, the maintenance of the 
army is a terrible tax.) Is it a wonder then that, sur- 
rounded by these historical mementos, and in view of 
these facts, one should dream of ‘‘ The United States of 
Europe” ?— H. J. Smuru, in Friends’ Review. 





REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON PARIS CONGRESS. 


To the Executive Committee of the American Peace Society : 

The Committee appointed to take general charge of the 
work of sending a delegation to the Universal Peace 
Congress at Paris, June 1-5, 1889, would submit the 
following report: 

We issued a type-written circular and addressed it to 
one hundred and fifty-two different persons throughout 
the country who for some reason were supposed to be 
interested in the proposed object. Of the one hundred 
and fifty-two persons thus addressed we have received re- 
plies from fifty-eight, cordially expressing more or less at 
length approval of the object and inclosing contributions 
of amounts ranging from two dollars to twenty-five. 

The contributions thus far have been, $322 .00 
Expenses for issuing circulars, including postage, 16 10 
Leaving on hand at this date, March 25, 1889, $305 90 

Among those who have contributed to this sum up to 
this date are : 

Thomas D. Robertson, Illinois. Mrs. H. J. Bailey, 
Maine. Mr. Reuben Brooks, Mass. Hon. Senator J. 
Chace, R. I. S. B. Capen, Mass. Hon. J. B. Foster, 
Maine. George Foster, Conn. Hiram Holt, Maine. 
Hon. S. I. Kimball, Washington. J. H. H. Gregory, 
Mass. Mrs. F. G. Butler, Maine. Rev. F. G. Clark, 
Mass. Joseph Cook, Mass. Mrs. E. T. Dow, Mass. 
Ezra Farnsworth, Mass. Thomas Gaffield, Mass. H. 
O. Houghton, Mass. B. F. Knowles, R. 1. John Ken- 
dall, Ind. Rev. A. A. Miner, D.D., Mass. Mrs. Wood- 
bridge Odlin, N. H. Thos. H. Russell, Esq., Mass. 
Rev. Chas. B. Smith, Mass. Rev. D. D. Tappan, 
Mass. Mrs. Ichabod Washburn, Mass. Hon. R. C. 
Winthrop, Mass. J. W. Leeds, Penn. Hon. E. A. 
Morse, Mass. Hon. W. L. Putnam, Maine. J. H. 
Stickney, Md. Albert Tolman, Esq., Mass. Isaac H. 














Wing, Wis. Ex-President Theodore D. Woolsey, Conn. 
John G. Whittier, Mass. A.E. Winship, Mass. W. E. 
Sheldon, Mass. Asa T. Baldwin, Ind. Thirty-seven 
persons in all. 

The contributions so far are usually of the smallest 
sums, only one reaching $25,—much the larger number 
being of $5 each. 

A. E. Wiwnsuip, 
D. S. Cores, Committee. 
F. B. Griman, 





A VOICE FROM THE SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
REV. TITUS COAN. 


Hail to ‘*The Advocate of Peace!” Hail to “ The 
Angel of Peace!” Hail to the rising *‘ Star of Peace!” 
All Hail to ** The Prince of Peace!” 

‘*May the God of Love and Peace” bless every Peace 
Society, every Peace measure, and every son and daugh- 
ter of Peace. And surely, every gospel minister ought to 
be a messenger of Peace, and, may I not add, that every 
true and fully instructed evangelical minister is a man of 
Peace ! 

We say, also, that every professor of evangelical re- 
ligion ought to be a ‘* Peacemaker,” and every true 
follower of Christ must be a lover of peace, else he cannot 
love his Prince or be his disciple. 

I think that these are self-evident propositions, embrac- 
ing principles so clear and simple that all may see them. 
At the same time these principles do not conflict with the 
most fair, upright and stable government, whether parental, 
municipal or national. 

I write in haste and cannot elaborate arguments. Nor 
is it necessary. Some of the clearest heads and pure-t 
hearts in Christendom are constantly elucidating these 
sentiments by argument and example; and it is my firm 
belief, that if all ministers of the gospel, and all professed 
followers of Jesus would ** come into line,” and, with calm 
courage and united firmness, oppose the fiery whirlwind 
of war, its flaming torches would soon be quenched, and 
its destroying ranks roll backward and retire from the 
face of Christendom. -If I mistake not, the Christian 
Church holds the key to the temple of Janus, and our 
Great Head will hold her responsible for opening or 
shutting those infernal gates. O, that every man of us, 
every professed soldier of the Cross, would take to himself 
the ‘‘whole armor of God” and “stand” in his place, 
opposing the fiery line of Apollyun. O, that all would 
**come up to the help of the Lord against the mighty.” 
Might we not then feel sure that the Lord of Hosts is with 
us,” and that ‘* the God of Jacob is our refuge”? Would 
He not then be ‘‘a wall of fire round about us, and a 
glory in the midst of us”? Would not Zion “ arise 
and shine,” and the nations see her light, and the gen- 
tiles and ‘‘ kings come to the brightness of her rising ”? 
Would she not shine forth ‘fair as the moon, clear as 
the sun, and terrible as an army with banners ”’? 
Would she not realize the glorious promise : ‘** Violence 
shall no more be heard in thy land, or wasting and 
destruction within thy borders, but thou shalt call thy 
walls, Salvation, and thy gates, Praise ”? 

Not till the diabolical spirit of war, that deadly com- 
pound of pride, lust, selfishness, envy, jealousy, hatred, 
and malice and revenge is quenched, will there be ** a new 
heaven and a new earth.” 

(To be continued in next number.) 
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THE QUAKER POET. 


A pleasing picture of the home of Whittier is given by 
Mrs. Harriet Prescott Spofford in a new book just pub- 
lished by Cassell & Co., called Authors at Home, from 
which we make a brief extract: 


The poet’s dwelling in Amesbury is exceedingly simple 
and exquisitely neat, the exterior of a pale cream color, 
with many trees and shrubs about it, while within one 
room opens into another till you reach the study that 
should be haunted by the echoes of all sweet sounds, for 
here have been written the most of those verses full of the 
fitful music 


Of winds that out of dreamland blew. 


Here, in the proper season, the flames of a cheerful fire 
dance upon the brass and-irons of the open hearth, in the 
centre of a wall lined with books; water-colors by Harry 
Fenn and Lucy Larcom and Celia Thaxter, together with 
interesting prints, hang on the walls, rivalled, it may be, 
by the window that looks down on a sunny little orchard, 
and by the glass-topped door through which you see the 
green dome of Powow Hill. 

The people of Amesbury, and of the adjoining villages 
and towns, feel a peculiar ownership of their poet. There 
is scarcely a legend of all the region round which he his 
not woven into his song, and the neighborhood feel not 
only as if Whittier were their poet, but in some way the 
guardian spirit, the genius of the place. Perhaps in his 
stern and sweet life he has been so, even as much as in 
his song. ‘There is no charge to Mr. Whittier,” once 
said a shopman of whom he had made a small purchase ; 
and there is no doubt that the example would have been 
contagious, if the independent spirit of the poet would 
have allowed it. 

These Indian summer days of the poet's life are spent 
not all in the places that knew him of old. The greater 
part of the winter is passed in Boston; a share of the 
summer always goes to the White Hills, of which he is 
passionately fond ; and the remainder of the time finds 
him in the house of his cousins at Oak Knoll in Danvers, 
still in his native county of Essex. This is a mansion, 
with its porches and porticoes and surrounding lawns and 
groves, which seems meet for a poet’s home. Itstands in 
spacious and secluded grounds, shadowed by mighty oaks, 
and with that woodland character which birds and _ squir- 
rels and rabbits darting in the checkered sunshine, must 
always give. It is the home of culture and refinement, 
too, and as full of beauty within as without. Hence 
many of the later poems have been sent forth, and here 
fledglings have the unwarrantable impertinence to in- 
trude with their callow manuscripts, and here those pests 
of prominence, the autograph seekers, send their requests 
hy the thousands. But in the early fall the poet steals 
quietly back to Amesbury, and there awaits election day ; 
a day on which he religiously believes that no man has a 
right to avoid his duty, and of which he still thinks as 


when he saw 


Along the street 
The shadows meet 
Of Destiny, whose hands conceal 
The molds of fate 
That shape the State, 
And make or mar the common weal. 





BRIGHT AND WHITTIER. 


John Bright’s favorite among living or recent writers 
of verse was Whittier. Bright and Whittier had much 
in common. Both were members of the Society of 
Friends. Both were Abolitionists, and there were other 
likenesses on whichI need not dwell. Mr. Whittier’s anti- 
slavery verse had endeared him to his English co-religionist, 
whose enthusiasm embraced much more than the anti- 
slavery verse of the American poet. He admired the 
simplicity, the courage, the fervor in a holy cause, the 
faith in great things which are among Mr. Whittier’s 
best gifts. He admired him altogether, quoted him, 
talked of him with delight. One night at dinner—I may 
be indulged in saying that it was at my house—Mr. 
Bright turned the conversation to Mr. Whittier. The 
ladies had gone to the drawing-room. 

‘*Of course you read Whittier?” 

‘*Yes, I have read him.” 

“But, 1 mean, read him often. Do you mean to say 
you don’t know him by heart?” 

*-No, not much by heart.” 

‘*Not his best things? Don’t you know ‘Snow-bound,’ 
can’t you repeat it?’ 

And upon a general admission from the four or five that 
were present that no one of them could repeat it, Mr. 
Bright’s eye kindled, he got up, walked to the fireplace, put 
his back against the chimney-piece, and declaimed the whole 
poem. I can see him as he stood there, his beautiful 
face lighted up with the glow about him and the deeper 
glow within him; his voice subdued to the size of the 
room, but not less rich, deep, melodious, and true than if 
rolling out to thousands; his gesture, not frequent but 
decisive and sometimes dramatic. Mr. Whittier never 
heard his own poetry so recited. I thought I should tell 
him of the scene. I never did, but 1 hope somebody 
will tell him now. When Mr. Bright had finished he 
went up stairs. He carried Whittier with him, and talked 
of him to the ladies as he had talked to us; not, as L said 
before, critically, but with deep feeling and real appre- 
hension of what is best in him. Nor did it end there. 
Mrs. Procter, the delightful young lady of eighty, as 
Mr. Lowell called her, was there; alert, fresh, energetic, 
keen-witted, as she always was, I think Whittier was new 
to her; not familiar, at any rate. She listened intently. 
When the company broke up, she drove Mr. Bright home 
—gave him a lift is the phrase here. I saw her again 
not long after, and she told me that he repeated Whittier 
to her in the carriage all the way to Piccadilly ; and when 
they had arrived, kept it standing a minute or two in 
front of his door while he finished what he had in hand.— 
G. W. Sma.tey, in New York Tribune. 





The retirement of Senator Chace from public life is 
greatly to be regretted, not only by the State which he 
has so honorably represented, but by the whole country. 
Mr. Chace was one of the best equipped legislators in 
Congress, and it will be many a day before his colleagues 
find so patient, reasonable and wise a man to take his 
place. In losing Mr. Chace, the Senate parts not only 
with an exceptionally able public man, but a man of high 
character and of the finest personal qualities. It can be 
said of Jonathan Chace that he has more friends and 
fewer enemies than almost any other publie man of his 
time.— Boston Post. 
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—Do not forget the sixty-first anniversary of ovr 
Society, Monday, May 6, at 2:30 p.m., in Pilgrim Hall, 
Boston. 


—The address of President Tobey and the annual 
reports will be published in an extra number of the 
Apvocate after the annual meeting May 6. The Presi- 
dent has been invited to make the annual address. 


—Rowland B. Howard and Francis B. Gilman, of Bos- 
ton, delegates to the Universal Peace Congress in 
Paris, June 1-5, expect to sail on Cunard steamer 
Catalonia from Boston, Saturday, May 11, at 6 a.m. 
Rev. Messrs. C. C. Creegan and E. C. Hood, delegates, 
sail on the Cephalonia, May 18th. 


—The delegation of the Universal Peace Union hold a 
farewell meeting in New York, May 13, 14, before sailing 
for Paris, about May 15, by the Red Star Line. We are 
sorry not to be there. 


—It is said ‘‘a bad marriage, like an electric machine, 
makes you dance but you can’t let go.” The nations of 
Europe find that their vast armaments work in the same 
way. 

—Mrs. Mary E. Blake (M. E. B.), whose graceful 
contributions to the Boston Journal have been so accept- 
able to its readers, sailed for Europe in the Cephalonia 
on the 13th of April. What she sees at the Paris Expo- 
sition and during her trip will make her foreign letters to 
the Journal very interesting. 

Mrs. Blake wiil correspond also with other leading papers 
in Chicago, New York and Philadelphia. She isthe author 
of “The Coming Reform” published by the American 
Peace Society, and will, by our invitation, visit the vari- 
ous Peace congresses and conferences to be held in Paris 
and report them for the American press. 


—Hon. Jacob Sleeper, who died at his home in Ashburton 
Place, Boston, within a stone’s throw of the Peace rooms, 
Sunday, March 31, at the age of eighty-six, was many 
years a fast friend, a donor, and an officer of the American 
Peave Society. He welcomed Secretary William Jones to 
the Bromfield St. M. E. Church, and gave its use to the So- 
ciety in 1887. Two of his daughters are the wives of two 
New York publishers, Messrs. E. P. Dutton and J. W. 
Harper. Mr. Sleeper was a staunch Methodist, a success- 
ful business man, a generous supporter of his church and 
all good institutions, a good citizen, and a Christian 
gentleman. Z 


—Hon. Chas. W. Goddard, who died recently in Port- 
land, Maine, was an honored member and for years an offi- 
cer of the American Peace Society. He was a lawyer, a 
judge, a lecturer on legal jurisprudence at Bowdoin 
College ; in private life a most genial companion, and in 
public trusts of which he enjoyed many, he was above 
reproach. The writer heard Mr. Goddard speak on the 
political “‘stump” in 1851, and again on temperance with 
Neal Dow, in his native State of Maine. Mr. Goddard 
had a remarkable memory of facts, and a wonderful 
facility of expressiun. 





—We sincerely regret to learn, as we do from Hannah W. 
Blackburn, that Susannah Brown, who was a life member 
of the American Peace Society, deceased at her home in 
Zanesfield, O., June 20, 1888, in the seventy-ninth year of 
her age. She was a friend to the cause of peace for many 
years. 


—A successful effort has been made to ‘‘amalgamate” 
the International Arbitration League of London, W. R. 
Cremer, Secretary (formerly the ‘‘Workmen’s Peace 
Association,” at one time Auxiliary to the London Peace, 
Society), and the International Arbitration of Peace and 
Arbitration Association, of which Mr. Hodgson Pratt is 
President. ‘The two papers, the Arbitrator and Concord, 
will be consolidated. 


—Reyv. Charles B. Smith, Chaplain of the Norfolk County 
Jail and Reformatory, had on a recent Sabbath an audi- 
ence of 360 prisoners. As the Prohibition Constitutional 
Amendment was pending in Massachusetts, he put that 
question to vote. All but five voted in favor of prohibit- 
ing the manufacture and sale of intoxicating drinks. 
Seventy per cent. of the prisoners owed their incarceration 
for crime to intemperance. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. Winthrop held a reception in 
honor of Washington’s Birthday at their residence, No. 90 
Marlborough street, Boston, from 3 to 5 o’clock, rp. m., Feb. 
22. A very large number of ladies and gentlemen, including 
many prominent citizens, were present to offer their con- 
gratulations. The occasion, though of an informal char- 
acter, was one of interest and dignity, in keeping with the 
character and standing of the host as well as the distin- 
guished name which he has on two national occasions 
honored with his patriotic eloquence. 


—‘* Rev. Daniel D. Tappan of Topsfield, Mass., whois 
ninety-one years old, is still clear-headed and speaks with- 
out notes, to the gratification of all who hear him. He 
preached recently at the Congregational Meeting House, 
where he often conducts services, and held evening meet- 
ings in different parts of the town last winter. It is not 
long since he walked three and a half miles one Sunday 
morning to the Boxford Church, in order to preach.” 

We cut the above from a Boston daily. We rejoice over 
the health and vigor of our dear friend, who is also a 
friend of peace. Indeed peace men are apt to be long- 
lived as well as strung-lived. 


—One of the exercises at the annual meeting will be an 
informal farewell to the European delegation. Rev. A. 
E. Winship will make a brief address. 


—The invitation extended by our government to the 
Conference of American States at Washington, in No- 
vember, has been accepted by the Argentine Republic, 
Uruguay, Paraguay, Brazil, Venezuela, the States of Co- 
lombia, Central America and Mexico. No reply has at 
this writing (April 15) been received from Bolivia, Chili, 
Peru and Hayti. But they will hardly decline and be 
left outside any arrangement for the general good. Of 
course trade is uppermost in the minds of the projectors 
of and writers on the Conference, but a commercial ar- 
rangement that shall secure arbitration of political and 
other disputes is the main object which we have in mind. 
That may be an incident, but a most important one. 
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NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. | 


In answer to inquiries we will reply that the Apvo- 
CATE will contain our observations, while in Europe, first | 
as to peace movements and then as to other social, po-| 
litical, religious matters, historical places, and such con- | 
temporary people and events as may properly find a} 
place in published letters or in the ‘‘Diary.” 

New subscribers will be received at any time. The 
payment of one dollar before July 1, 1889, will saitinaa| 
the Apvocare for one year and a half to such—i. e., to| 
1891. 








The Independent quotes the remark of President Har- 
rison in his inaugural address : 

‘¢ The offices of an intelligent diplomacy or of friendly 
arbitration in proper cases, should be adequate to the 
peaceful settlement of all international difficulties.” It 
adds this approving comment: ‘‘ There is not a conceiv- 
able difficulty among nations that may not be settled in 
this way, provided the parties are governed by the princi- 
ples of equity and justice.” 


—The delegation of the American Peace Society to the | 
Universal Peace Congress at Paris, June 1-5, cannot all 
attend. President Edward S. Tobey has felt compelled 
to decline. Rev. Dr. Cutter of Buffalo, now in Paris, | 
fears he may have to return to America too soon for the | 
Conference. Warren A. Reed, Esq., of Brockton, has 
been compelled to give up the trip by illness in his family. 
The several vacancies will be filled at the annual meeting. 
Persons friendly to the cause of Peace and Arbitration | 
who may be in Paris at the time are cordially invited to | 
the sessions of the Congress. 


—We greatly regret that our delegate to Paris, Dr. 
Cutter, of Buffalo, is obliged to return to America too 
soon to attend the Congress. His letter will be found on 
page 49, and a very interesting article from his facile pen 
on page 53. We can have no better authority on the 
present state of Europe. 


—Rev. John Graham Brooks of Brockton, Mass., re- 
grets that an engagement in London, June 1, will prevent 
his acting as delegate to Paris. 


—We have issued a large card for posting and a smaller 
one for letters containing the following from Washington’s 
farewell address 1796: ‘‘Overgrown military establish- 
ments are under any form of government inauspicious to 
liberty, and are particularly hostile to republican liberty.” 
They have been widely circulated both for March 4 and 
April30. Who of the fathers was wiser than Washington? 


—Our readers will find a full description of the Inter- 
national Peace Banner to be presented to the Paris Con- 
gress by the Peace Department of the W. C. T. U. of 
America, in the article by Mrs. Harry Wood, of Portland, 
Maine The delegates from that body have engaged pas- 
sage hy the National Line from New York. There is 
already an efficient branch of this organization in Paris. 





As a little girl was eating, the sun flashed upon her 
spoon, and she cried, ‘‘O mamma! I have swallowed a 
spoonful of sunshine !”’ 





DEATH OF A MAN OF PEACE. 


Mr. Edward A. Webb who died suddenly, at the age of 
seventy-nine, at his home at Keene, N. H., April 19, 
1889, was converted to radical peace principles and be- 
came an abolitionist at the same time, under the influence 
of William Lloyd Garrison and his fellow reformers when 
such converts could be counted in New Hampshire on 
your fingers. That it was a real and permanent change 
of principles, his whole life thereafter showed. He was 
connected with the Baptist church under the care of Dr. 
Eaton and while loyal to his minister and his church, he 
seemed to feel, after emancipation, that his entire influence 
must be consecrated to Peace. He wrote hearty and 
enoouraging letters to those most active in this cause, gave 
generously according to his means, distributed tracts and 
other publications, got up meetings, secured speakers, 
labored personally with his neighbors, rejoiced over every 
forward movement and literally wept when the cause 
languished. He could poorly endure the indifference of 
ministers and Christian people to a doctrine so central and 
fundamental to Christianity as the abolition of war—that 
last great obstacle to the coming of Christ’s kingdom. 

He was born in England and was a sailor in his youth. 
For fifty years he had been a faithful and trusted overseer in 
the factory of Faulkner and Colony. In both the partners 
he felt a warm interest which was reciprocated and mani- 
fested by numerous kindnesses as old age and infirmity 
came upon him. He was too earnest while living to rest 
except in work. Now he ‘‘rests from his labors and his 
works follow him.” 

Unselfish benevolence was the substance of his creed 
and the spirit of his life. Who will take the place left 
vacant by our brother’s departure? 





THE LEAGUE OF VIGILANCE FOR PEACE AND 
LIBERTY, OF MILAN. 


To this Italian society, created not long since, adhe- 
sions are pouring in from all sides. The enumeration of 
the societies, associations and groups which have given 
their adhesion to the work inaugurated by the Milanese 
democracy would fill several pages of this review. Most 
of the provincial journals have reproduced the powerful 
manifesto of the Central Committee, with appeals to 
their readers to associate themselves with a movement in 
favor of Peace, Liberty and civilization. In a patriotic 
manifesto the students of Turin recall to their comrades 
the meeting of students of all nations at Bologna on the 
occasion of the centenary of that town, and urge them to 
unite in supporting the policy of peace and arbitration. 
To this appeal all the universities of Italy have responded. 
In France the initiative taken by the Milanese democracy 
has given rise to a striking manifestation, and many 
deputies, senators and notabilities of science, literature 
and industry have addressed a collective sympathetic let- 
ter to the president and members of the Central Commit- 
tee of the Milan League, in which they say, ‘‘You are 
laboring for that general civilization of which peace is 
henceforth the primary condition, and for which all 
peoples, abjuring their ancient animosities, should make it 
their glory to co-operate in mutual justice and respect.” 

The International League of Peace and Liberty of 
Geneva, through its president, M. Ch. Lemonnier, has 
also expressed itself in warm terms of sympathy with the 
Milan League. 
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WAITING FOR PUBLIC OPINION. 


The mass of the good people seem to be waiting for 
public opinion. Whose opinion? A few years ago an 
earthquake nearly destroyed a village upon the island of 
Mytilene in the A.gean Sea. At the very moment of its 
occurrence a Turkish steamer was passing near. On board 
were surgeons belonging to the army. They were besought 
to lend a hand in dressing the wounds of the poor maimed 
men and women on the shore. But they replied that they 
could not do it, for they had received no orders. So they 
sailed on. The heart-rending cries of the sufferers could 
be distinctly heard, but they sailed on. Public opinion in 
Turkey was with the surgeons. 





THE MILITARY UNDULY PROMINENT AT THE 
CONSTITUTIONAL CENTENNIAL IN NEW 
YORK. 


Prof. Felix Adler of the Society for Ethical Culture 
spoke to a large audience in Chickering Hall, April 7, on 
the Washington centennial celebration. He criticised the 
programme of the day as published in the papers. He 
objected in part to the military parade, saying: ‘* Our 
nation is a peaceful one and we do not seek reputation by 
the valorof our arms. The absence of the military spirit 
is our greatest blessing. The military parade will not 
express, therefore, the characteristic spirit of our institu- 
tions, but pomp is attractive, and the parade may be ad- 
mitted for that reason. The industrial exhibition is 
proper enough, but I am baffled when I try to understand 
the connection between dancing and the Constitution. 
Dancing on State occasions is a remnant of European 
court customs, and is out of place with a practical, com- 
mon-sense people, and out of place here. We should 
have literary exercises in greater number. The oration 
delivered on the steps of the Treasury is not sufficient. 
The intellectual forces of the community should assert 
themselves and give the celebration the intellectual stamp 
which it lacks. It is not yet too late. Let the pro- 
gramme be added to. Let the college be heard from. 
Let the scientific bodies and literary societies be heard 
from. Let a day be fixed a week after the parade when 
our great orators, statesmen, Judges, profound students 
of the Constitution, and famous writers shall assemble and 
make a series of addresses which shall be sent throughout 
the land and impress the people with the idea of the 
Constitution.”’ 

[It seems to us that the celebration should be simul- 
taneous but local. Each community should have its own, 
and engage its best talent to recite the victories of one 
hundred years of law, of which but ten were years of war. 


— Ep. ]} 





JOHN BRIGHT AT ROCHDALE. 


Neither Rochdale, nor the suburb or environs where 
Bright’s house stands, would be attractive but for him. 
His house was of brick of no great size, nor anything 
other than what might be expected of a Quaker mansion. 
His family clung to the tastes and habits of his religion 
and of his people. There was nothing gay but the bind- 
ings of his books; which I think had been given him. 


Mr. Bright in private life was a most genial and lovable 
man. His first wife was the daughter of Jonathan 
Priestman, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, who made his home 
life at ‘One Ash,” Rochdale, a very happy one. His 
first marriage occurred in 1839, and his second marriage 
in 1849, when the daughter of William Leatham, a 
Wakefield banker, became his wife. He was a most 
tender and devoted father, his children numbering eight. 
His home was one of the least ostentatious, yet pleasant- 
est in England. Americans were always welcome there, 
Mr. Sumner having, perhaps, the freest entrance to it. 
Mr. Bright was an expert angler and was very fond of 
horses and dogs.. One of his famous jokes, that Mr. 
Lowe and Mr. Horsman in opposition reminded him of a 
Scotch terrier, which was so covered with hair that it was 
difficult t» tell which was the head and which was the tail, 
was inspired by the shaggiest of his pets at ‘*One Ash.” 
Mr. Bright’s library was his favorite room. Surrounded 
there with his books and with a happy circle of children 
and grandchildren within call, he was one of he most 
contented men in England. Visitors who were tadmitted 
there saw a broad-chested, white-haired man, with a high 
forehead, a full Saxon face, keen blue eyes overhung with 
dark, heavy eyebrows, a mouth at once firm and good- 
humored, and features betokening animation, dignity and 
serenity. This was John Bright. 





TALKING ABOUT WAR. 
GOLDWIN SMITH THINKS THE WARS OF THIS COUNTRY 


WERE BENEFICIAL. 


The Congregational C'ub of New York and vicinity 
held its monthly meeting and dinner at Clark’s Twenty- 
third-street restaurant last evening. Upward of 150 per. 
sons were present. The theme taken for the evening’s 
discussion was ‘‘The Sympathy of Nations.” I was 
opened by the Rev. R. B. Howard, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society of Boston, who made an extend- 
ed address. The reverend gentleman’s discourse was in 
the main an argument to show that Christianity and the 
advance of civilization had so mastered and created a 
kindred feeling among the nations of the world that war, 
except among barbaric or semi-civilized people, ought not 
and he hoped would no more be waged. 

Prof. Goldwin Smith took rather a different stand than 
Dr. Howard. ‘‘Christianity, the wide dissemination of 
literature and science,” he said, ‘‘have in a large degree, 
but not wholly, abolished possible war among nations. 
Civilization has brought with it arbitration, but arbitra- 
tion is not a total solution. Commercial differences can, 
should, and undoubtedly wiil be settled by arbitration, 
but it would fail in a case where a nation’s honor had 
been injured, where the controversy was one in which the 
people felt that their manhood had been insulted by an 
affront offered to their country. War has not been with- 
out its virtues. It has done more than anything else to 
elevate our standard of humanity. As a proof of this, 
witness the kindly treatment of the wounded and of pris- 
oners in recent wars and compare that treatment with the 
horrible butcheries of wounded and prisoners in the earli- 
er conflicts. The wars of America, and I speak as an 
Englishman, certainly have been necessary and resulted 
in incalculable good, which could only have been ac- 





complished by strife.”—N. Y. Times, 
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THE RED CROSS FLAG. 


JOHN T. NAPIER. 


“ When the smoke of the cannon cleared away, we saw the Red Cross 
flying over the hospital.” 


The shot sped out from our serried ships, 
Like the sob of a strong man crying, 
The sun was veiled as with sudden eclipse, 
When the shot sped out from our serried ships, 
And England’s flag was flying. 


Up from the shore the answer came, 
The cry of the wounded and dying ; 

A burst of thunder, a flash of flame — 

Up from the shore the answer came, 
Where the Prophet’s flag was flying. 


So we dealt destruction the livelong day, 

In war’s wild pastime vying ; 
Through the smoke and thunder and dashing spray, 
We dealt destruction the livelong day, 

And the hostile flags were flying. 


But far through the rolling battle smoke — 
Ah God! ’mid the groans and the crying — 
A sudden gleam on our vision broke; 
Afar through the rolling battle-smoke 
The Red Cross flag was flying. 


O’er the house of mercy with plain, white walls, 
Where they carried the wounded and dying, 

Unharmed by our cannon, unfearing our balls : 

O’er that house of mercy with plain, white walls, 
The Red Cross flag was flying. 


As the sign of the Son of man in the heaven 
For a world of warring and sighing 

We hailed it; and cheered for the promise given 

By the sign of the Son of man in the heaven — 
The Red Cross banner flying. 


For we knew that wherever the battle was waged, 
With its wounded and dead and dying — 

Where the wrath of pagan or Christian raged — 

Like the mercy of God, where the battle was waged 
The Red Cross flag was flying. 


Let the angry legiors meet in the fight, 
With the noise of captains crying; 
Yet the arm of Christ, outstretched in its might, 
Where the angry legions meet in the fight, 
Keeps the Red Cross banner flying. 


And it surely will come that war will cease, 

With its madness and pain and crying, 
Lo! the blood-red Cross is the prophet of peace — 
Of the blessed time when war will cease — 

And the Red Cross flag is flying. 





HALF A MILLION PENSIONERS. 


There are now dependent upon the United States 
treasury nearly half a million pensioners who last year 
received no less a sum than $82,038,386, which was 
thirty-one per cent., or nearly one-third of the Govern- 
ment’s actual expenditures for all purposes. The total 
amount paid since 1864, as pensions to soldiers of the 
late war, up to June 30, last, is $963,086,444, and all 





this while new applications are being filed in Washing- 
ton every day. ‘There have, first and last, been granted 
pensions to 737,200 ex-soldiers. There were added to 
the roll during the fiscal year just ended 60,252 new 
names, and 2028 that had previously been dropped. 
Applications are not now allowed to accumulate in 
Washington as they did up to three years ago, but are 
promptly investigated ind disposed of as their merits 
may require. Commissioner Black has made a most ex- 
celient and sympathetic head of the Pension Bureau, as 
ex-soldiers, without distinction of party, invariably tes- 
tify. The practice has grown up of late for rejected ap- 
plicants to get relief bills passed through Congress with 
marvellous facility. There have been nearly as many 
such bills approved, during the past three years, as there 
were during the previous twenty years. Congressmen 
have seemed to put through any pension claim, how- 
ever good, bad or doubtful, that might be submitted 
to them. This entailed upon President Cleveland an 
amount of vigilant labor that he ought to have 
been spared. It was known that he would detect and 
veto bad bills, and hence such bills were sent to him 
by the hundred, with a view to create the false impres- 
sion that he was inimical to the soldier element. A fair 
sample of these bills is the very latest one to hand. It 
bestowed a pension on a man who never did a single 
day’s service in the field, never left the State of Maine, 
in which he enlisted, and deserted while there. Is it not 
a shame that, to serve a worthless party purpose, there 
are to be found representative men willing to impose 
upon the Chief Magistrate of tie nation the arduous and 
unpleasant duty of detecting and preventing such 
frauds?—San Francisco News Letter. . 





THE COST OF WAR. 


A well known English statistician recently presented at 
a meeting of the London Society, the results of some 
compilations he had made, bearing upon the expense of 
maintaining the present military system of Europe, 
taking in the expense of supporting the armies and 
navies, building fortifications, new ships and obtaining 
war supplies of all kinds, beside paying the interest upon 
war debts {ncurred during the last quarter of a century, he 
finds that the annual outgo is equivalent to $1,750,000,000. 
If to this is added, the loss of productive labor by the men 
who are kept under arms, instead of serving in various 
industrial capacities, the annual expense, or loss, would 
represent the sum of $2,150,000,000. Estimates of sim- 
ilar expenses of a generation ago show that in 1860 
the gross expenditure in Europe for war purposes was, 
approximately, $550,000,0U0 a year, thus indicating 
that in thirty years’ time these outlays have in- 
creased more than threefold. No doubt in the interval 
the wealth of the various civilized nations has grown at 
an exceedingly rapid rate, though probably not so fast, 
proportionately, as their war expenditures. But the 
question may well be asked, whether it is worth while in- 
creasing, by industrial improvements, the wealth of man- 
kind, if the larger part of these gains is to be devoted to 
the work of preparing men to kill each other? — Boston 
Herald. 





—English army authorities are cousidering a project for 
enlisting young boys and letting them grow up into sol- 
diers. 
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THE THORNBUSH OF GLASTONBURY. 


TO J.G W. 

When the just man went a-journeying 
From Palestine over-sea. 

He carried with him a holy thing, 

The crown of thorns, for men’s ransoming, 
That was worn by Christ on the tree. 


At Glastonbury he set in earth, 

For sake of his Lord, a thorn; 
The green rod grew, and its flowers came forth 
Each year in winter to praise the worth 

Of the hour when Christ was born. 


Thy song was the shoot of the thorn of woe, 
Its rod for the land’s release. 

In thy time of winter, amid the snow, 

The brave stem bends not, the boughs bestow 


New blossoms of joy and peace! 
—E. Cavazza. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


Paris, March 28, 1889. 

Dear Mr. Howard—I find that I shall have to return to 
America much sooner than I had expected and cannot 
probably be here during the ‘‘Exposition.” I regret this 
exceedingly, as I had hoped to attend the meetings of the 
Universal Peace Congress, and in some small way, do 
what I might to assist the cause we have so deeply at 
heart. 

I write you at once to thank the American Peace Society 
for the compliment of being appointed a delegate to that 
Congress and with the hope that it may not be too late 
to choose some one to fill my place. 

I sincerely trust that much practical good may result 
from the Peace conferences. There can be no question, 
that the sentiment of arbitration is making rapid advances, 
and will before long take definite shape and make itself 
heard and felt in the national tribunes. But like many 
moral reforms, it may come quietly and gradually. 

Sincerely yours, 
Grorce W. Currer. 


From the Secretary of the Connecticut Peace Society. 


Mr. Editor: 

There are two ways of looking at the peace question. 
One Christian, the other economical. I do not believe 
that God, under the Christian dispensation, has given the 
right to man to take human life, and I cannot see how 
Christians can fight, or take life even in self-defence. 
There are cases where people have to be restrained. I have 
known instances where even sons have been obliged to 
confine their insane fathers by force, but of course with as 
little injury as possible. And I believe that we should 
look upon every criminal as a brother, a son, or a father, 
and should exercise the same kind means that we should 
adopt in caring for a wayward brother. 

Is not this the Christian way? There is too much of the 
spirit of retaliation in the world. If a person seriously 
injures or murders another, many will give vent to feelings 
of revenge, and say that the offender should be hung, while 
perhaps these same people have been to a certain extent 
responsible for a condition of society which makes such 
things possible. It may be by licensing the great evil of 


-and the bravest act. 





intemperance. We are all to a certain extent creatures of 
circumstance, and should exercise more of the spirit of 
Christian charity. 

Not only the good of society should be considered in 
caring for wicked men, but the welfare of the criminal, and 
his restraint should be such as would lead to his reforma- 
tion if possible. It is said that ‘‘Honesty is the best 
policy.” This is true. But it would have been a better 
maxim to have read: Be honest because it is right to be 
honest. So in this movement we should walk in the paths 
of peace because it is our Christian duty, as a follower of 
the great Apostle of Peace. F. E. Wuipp.e. 

Mystic, Conn. 


From Alfred H. Love. 


PaiLapetpuia, 3 Mo., 7, 1889. 
R. B. Howard, Boston : 

Respected Friend—Your Apvocatr Or Peace for 
January and February is a most excellent uumber. Last 
evening I went into my study to prepare the Peacemaker, 
but your Apvocate proved so interesting there was no 
time for Peacemaker. 

When I[ learned of the decease of your noble mother, and 
read the glowing words of praise, my heart went out to 
you and your good brothers, whom I have met, and I felt 
I must tell you all, that I deeply sympathize with you, for 
I know your warm affection, and I have learned from you 
the worth of that true woman. 

There is a key that unlocks secrets to the treasury of 
worth, and I hold that key, as I too have a mother in the 
eighty-third year of her age, who, like your venerable 
parent, taught me how to live and to whom I go even yet 
with all the confidence of good advice. 

I think I can appreciate your loss knowing how you too 
feel like gaining from such a revered source the best thought 
And as you have now no mother to 
go to and consult, and to receive from her affectionate 
spirit the encouragement we all need in our work here, I 
have felt thus tenderly drawn to you, and think it causes 
me to prize still more the living power of love, truth, and 
peace which I find in my dear mother. 

Always your friend, 
Avrrep H. Love. 


From Rev. J. O. Fiske, D. D. 


Bats, Me., Feb. 26, 1889. 

My dear Mr. Howard,—Enclosed is a donation to the 
American Peace Society, or, if you prefer it, in payment 
for the ApvocaTEe OF PEACE AND ARBITRATION which you 
have kindly sent me. 

I appreciate your labors in behalf of this most important 
cause of maintaining ‘‘peace on earth and goodwill among 
men” highly. It is well, and it will not be in vain, to press 
upon men in high places of authority and influence, and 
upon the public at large, the duty, as well as infinite advan- 
tage of settling questions of international difference by nego- 
tiation or arbitration. Your magazine is doing good work 
in this direction, and I read its successive issues with 
interest. 

I cannot at all agree with Senator Chace in regard to 
the treaty negotiated by the Fisheries Commission. To 
me that treaty seemed to be formed upon principles of 
broad patriotism and true Christian principle. In adjust- 
ing a strife now of more than seventy-five years duration 
between two great nations, we cannot expect to have 
everything our own way, and in exact accordance with our 
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views and wishes. We should be willing to make con- 
cessions as well as ask for them. The fishermen them- 
selves are not competent to make a fair treaty on this del- 
icate and difficult subject between Great Britain and the 
United States. I therefore regretted very much the 
refusal of our Senate, as it appeared to me on partisan 
and unreasonable grounds, to ratify this important in- 
strument adapted to quiet long standing and sometimes 
quite perilous strifes. I hope that in the very spirit of 
the Gospel—a spirit preferring to suffer wrong than to do 
it—these fishing troubles will be adjusted by the present 
administration. Your old friend, 
Joun O. Fiske. 


Peace Society Orrice, 47 New Broap Street. 
Lonpon, Jan. 9, 1889. 
Rev. Rowland B. Howard : 

Dear Sir—You will, doubtless, have perceived in the 
Herald of Peace, which I am told you receive regularly, 
the notice of my appointment as Secretary of the Peace 
Society in succession to Mr. Henry Richard, M. P., and 
Mr. W. Jones. 

Your Society and ours are by far the oldest peace organ- 
izations in the world, and have sustained for a long period 
of time, relations of a peculiarly fraternal character. It 
is, therefore, hardly necessary for me to assure you that 
on my part, I shall be most anxious to preserve this 
friendly relationship, and to continue those amenities of 
fraternal intercourse and correspondence which existed 
between you and my predecessors in office. 

Through our Herald of Peace you are kept fully in- 
formed of our proceedings, and we, in turn, read with in- 
terest your own periodical and are pleased with the evidence 
it affords of your indefatigable activity in the cause of 
Peace on your Continent. 

The names of some of your immediate predecessors and 
colleagues are remembered with deep and appreciative 
interest on this side of the Atlantic, especially those of 
Elihu Burritt and the Rev. James Miles, whose visits to 
Europe were of a peculiarly stimulating and useful char- 
acter. 

Although the friends of the English Peace Society have 
not, as yet, had the pleasure of seeing you in this country, 
in the person of their late Secretary, Mr. W. Jones, my 
immediate predecessor, they had, a year or so ago, the 
pleasure of forming your acquaintance and enjoying your 
hospitality, and I have been informed of the great satis- 
faction which he derived from his visit to Boston and his 
reception there by you and your friends. 

I hope some day to have the same pleasure, either by 
visiting your country, which has long been one of my 
favorite dreams, or by according you a hearty welcome to 
England. Meanwhile let me assure you of my fraternal 
feeling and my readiness to co-operate in our common 
work to the utmost of my ability. I remain 

Yours very sincerely, 
W. Evans Darsy. 


From Rev. Americus Fuller. 


“If [ can help you, or you me, or we together our fellow men, we 
shall all be the richer and better, and the will of our Lord will in 


so far be done.” (Morro.) 
Crentrat Turkey CoLiece. 


ArntaB, Feb. 28, 1889. 
Dear Brother Howard—My conscience has rather 
troubled me for a long time that I have not yet acknowl- 





| ; 
edged your kindness in sending me the ApvocaTe OF 


Peace. It comes regularly, and has a place in our College 
Reading Room, where its influence cannot fail to be for 
good. I hope you will continue it tous. The importance 
of the work in which you are engaged never seemed to me 
so great as since [ came to Turkey. The wrong, ruin and 
horror of war is not to be seen wholly nor mainly, even, , 
think, on battlefields. Here is Turkey impoverished 
shrunken, withered, dying, from the burdens which a con- 
stant preparation for war imposes. I would like to send 
you some notes bearing on this matter drawn from the 
state of things in this war-cursed land, but I have no time 
for it now. I have been appointed President of this Col- 
lege, and have besides this to hold chief direction of the 
mission work in this station, so you can imagine I have 
not much leisure. 

Mrs. Fuller says, the Angel of Peace is much prized by 
the younger students and asks if you will not continue to 
send it to us. Very truly yours, 

A. Fuer. 


Dear Friend: 

It. seems ominous of evil, and somewhat discouraging 
to the workers for peace, to see the continual increase of 
the implements of war still invented, and our country 
boasting its ingenuity in swiftness and effectiveness, etc., 
getting as near as they can to pouring out a ‘‘ Vesuvius” 
on the heads of their poor fellow-beings. We might 
query, ‘*Oh Lord, how long?’ How long ere men 
‘* learn war no more”? 

“ Faith, be strong, for hovering o’er us still 
Is the broad canopy of His love, 
Giving unto those who seek to know his will 
Sweet access to the throne above.” 
Tuomas Lamporn, Sr. 
YATES CENTRE, KANSAS. 





WHITTIER’S LETTER TO AN AUTHOR. 


*¢ Oak Knott, Danvers, Jan. 3, 1889. 


‘* My dear Friend—lI thank thee for the copy of thy 
new book, ‘The Apostle of Burma’ [Judson], which tells, 
with such pathetic power, the story of the noble hasband 
and wife. Ann Hasseltine lived across the river from 
Haverhill, my native town, and her story is a household 
tale there, and her memory is sacredly kept green in all 
the valley of the Merrimac. 

‘* Thy poem does justice to its noble theme, and will be 
read widely, and, wherever read, cannot fail to awaken 
the love of God and the enthusiasm of humanity. 

‘* Tt is fitting that such lives as those of Dr. Judson 
and his wife shall be chronicled in melodious measures. 

** Joun G. Wuitrier.” 





WHAT IS AND WHAT OUGHT TO BE. 


It does not satisfy the mind or heart of a good man to 
discover that there is a general tendency in society to- 
wards a betterstate. It comforts him to see this, and he 
is happy to acknowledge it. But he feels that the ten- 
dency if right ought to be emphasized and intensified. 

A philosopher of history may be happy to discover 
progress; a true philanthropist seeks to increase its 
power. He speaks and writes, gives money, offers 
prayers and puts his entire individual influence where it 
will do most to hasten the triumph of righteousness. 
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A SUN-BURST LETTER. 


Concorp, N. H., Feb. 15. 
My Dear Friend: 


The curse of sin has soured almost every living thing 
towards man. Not only is every man’s hand turned 
against every other man, but we bave made almost every 
beast and bird our foe ! 

And yet, how soon would kindness, love and gentleness 
restore the entire wild beast and bird creation to friend- 
ship and affection towards the whole human race. We are 
not hated by them now. We are only feared. And per- 
fect love on our part would not only cast out all fear of 
one another, but all fear of every sentient thing. 

When we leave off killing and eating the beasts and 
birds, we shall soon have done killing one another in war. 
When we learn to live on the sunbeams as condensed in 
our myriad grains, fruits and vegetables, the very Am- 
brosia of the gods, and cease to poison ourselves with 
alcohol, tobacco, opium, and all similar abominations, all 
other evil spirits will be cast out as at a word. Disease 
will no more torment us, and death, only penalty of sin, 
will die. 

Death may be, as is written, ‘‘the last enemy to be 
destroyed ;” but even death shall give up the ghost. 
And then, but never before shall be truly and trium- 
phantly sung : 

“ O grave, where is thy victory ! 
O Death, where is thy sting!” 

On the subject of Peace it seems to me it would be well 
to reproduce some of the early Quaker Protests and Testi- 
monies, if only to show the present generation of that 
denomination how far they have fallen short of the ancient 
virtue and grace—and of power and influence as well. I 
am trying to do a little in that direction myself. 

Faithfully and affectionately yours, 
PaRKER PILLsBory. 
— Worlds Advanced Thought. 





THE NEW SECRETARY OF THE LONDON PEACE 
SOCIETY. 


Like Mr. Richard, Mr. W. Evans Derby is a Welshman, 
and was born at Langharne, Carmarthenshire, in July, 
1844. His parents removed into Pembrokeshire when he 
was very young, and there he spent his boyhood and 
youth. He wasbrought up as a Churchman, and subse- 
quently became a dissenter and a Congregational minis- 
ter. He entered New College, and matriculated at Lon- 
don University at the end of the first session of college 
life. Leaving New College in 1868, Mr. Darby, after 
preaching some months in the country, accepted the pas- 
torate of the Congregational chapel at Chippenham, where 
he was ordained in August, 1869. In this capacity he 
threw himself with ardor into social and political move- 
ments, and at the general election of 1874, took a very 
prominent part in supporting Mr. Handel Cossham, who 
was the Radical candidate for the borough. Mr. Darby 
then removed to Bath, where he officiated at the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s chapel in that city. During the period of 
Mr. Darby’s ministry at Bath he had a large congregation. 
Besides his connection with the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
chapel, Mr. Darby was the secretary of the local Noncon- 
formist Association, an active member of the Good Tem- 
plar order—whose local organ he for a time edited—con- 





ducted a small select school, and fur many months a daily - 
devotional service among the young people of a large 
business establishment in the city, succeeding by the re- 
quest of the young people themselves one of the curates of 
the parish who, at the desire of the principal, initiated the 
work. After he had been at Bath for nearly five years he 
was invited to Sheffield, and, accepting the invitatien, re- 
mained there about two years. While he remained in 
Sheffield he devoted a great deal of his time to temperance 
work. Next he went to Plymouth, where he assisted in 
promoting the agitation against the Contagious Diseases 
Act, but leaving Plymouth in the spring of 1875 he joined 
Mr. Andrew Mearns at the Memorial Hall, Farringdon- 
street, and also undertook the charge of the Congregational 
chapel at Watford. Mr. Darby was twice invited to labor 
in another ministerial sphere of more importance, but gave 
his preference to the secretaryship of the Peace Society, to 
which be was invited by Sir Joseph Pease, the president, 
and his associates. 





SOCIETE FRANCAISE DE L’ARBITRAGE ENTRE 
NATIONS. 


An amalgamation has taken place between the *‘Comité 
de Paris” and the‘‘ Société Frangatse des Amis de la Paix,” 
and that the new society had been constituted under the 
above title. We give the names of the officers and chief 
supporters of the new society : 

BUREAU. 

Frederic Passy, Deputy, Member of the Institute, Presi- 
dent. 

Hippolyte Destrem, Vice President. 

Jules Seigfried, Deputy, Vice President. 

Doctor Richet, Director of La Revue Scientifique, Gener- 
al Secretary. 

Leon Marillier, Secretary. 

Thiaudiere, Secretary. 

Paul Melon, Treasurer. 

Among the members of the Administrative Council are 
MM. Yves Guyot, Deputy, Minister of Public Works; 
Jules Simon, Senator ; Beauquier, Deputy ; Jules Gaillard, 
Deputy ; Eschenauer; De Gaste; Gautier, Professor in 
the Faculty of Medicine; Madame Griess-Traut; and 
Madame de Morsier. Among honorary members we note 
the names of MM. Ad. Franck, Member of the Institute ; . 
Jules Levallois, Auguste Desmoulins, N. Chaix, and 
General Turr. 





The principles of Quakerism, if they had always pre- 
dominated in America, would have prevented all Indian 
wars and all other wars. The great work of the Quakers 
now, to which they are called in the providence of God, 
is not the temperance cause, nor missionary work in Pagan 
lands ; but in unceasingly and vigorously, in all meekness 
of spirit, laboring to convert the Church universal into the 
principles of Christ, as taught by Him in His Sermon on 
the Mount, so that Christians and Christian nations shall 
at once begin to learn war no more, and stop the dishonor 
that rests on them by their barbarous and unchristian mu- 
tual slaughter.—J. H. 





“Wiser than serpents” was rendered in this way 
by a recent German-American. ‘You know the Bible 
says: Schmarter than schnakes widout dere faults !” 
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‘* War is the business of barbarians.”—NaPoLreon BONAPARTE. 


WAR DISENCHANTED. 


REVISED AND ENLARGED BY REV. E. P. MARVIN. 


**T hate war.”—U. S. Grant. 


A gallant form is tages, by, 
he plume bends o’er his lordly brow, 
A thousand tongues have raised on high, 
His song of triumph now. 
Young knees are bending round his way, 
And age makes bare his locks of gray. 


Fair forms have lent their gladdest smiles; 
White hands have worell the conqueror on 

And flowers have decked his path the while, 
By gentle fingers strown. 

Soft tones have cheered him, and the brow 

Of beauty beams, uncovered now. 


The bard hath waked the song for him, 
And poured his boldest numbers fortb. 

The winecup sparkling to the brim, 
Adds frenzy to the mirth ; 

And every tongue and every eye, 

Does homage to the passer-by. 


The cannon thunder strikes the ear, 
And martial strains their witchery blend 
’Neath battle flag the ‘‘Men of Peace,” 
Their bendiction lend 
To Pagod things of sabre sway, 
With fronts of bones and feet of clay. 


The gallant steed treads proudly on; 
His foot falls firmly now, as when 

In strife that iron heel went down 
Upon the hearts of men; 

And foremost in the ranks of strife, 

Trod out the last dim spark of life. 


The warrior’s stormy voice is heard, 

To lead the charge with wrathful mien, 
And brothers join in carnage dread, 

Till darkness shrouds the scene, 
Mid oaths and groans an | cries to God, 
And garments rolled in vital blood. 


Dream they of these—the glad and gay, 
That bend around the conqueror’s path, 
The horrors of the conflict day— 
The gloomy field of death— 
The ghastly slain—the severed head— 
The mourners weeping o’er the dead? 


Dark thoughts and fearful! yet they bring 
No terrors to the triumph hour, 

Nor stay the reckless worshipping 
OF blended crime and power. 

The fair of form, the mild of mood, 

Do honor to the man of blood. 


Men—Christians! pause—the air ye breathe 
Is poisoned by your idol now; 

And will ye turn to him and wreathe 
Your chaplets round his brow? 

Nay, cali his darkest deeds sublime, 

And smile assent to giant crime? 


Great King of Peace, whom we adore, 
Look down with pity from above; 
Oh, lift the awful curse of war, 
And reign in peace and love. 
Oh, come, Lord Jesus, quickly come, 
Erect thy Kingdom and thy Throne! 





ADDRESS TO PRESIDENT HARRISON. 


The National Christian Convention, recently in session 
in Washington, through a Committee of which President 
H. H. George, D. D., was chairman, drafted an address 
and presented it to the newly inaugurated President of 
the United States. Among other suggestions the follow- 
ing was one: 

We beg of you, for the love of the Saviour, that you 
carefully estimate the claim that he has upon this nation, 
for recognition and obedience. If the Lord Jesus be the 
son of prophecy upon whose shoulders the government 
must be laid, the everlasting Father and the Prince of 
Peace: if he be the exalted King unto whom every knee 
shall bow and every tongue confess, shall we not, as a 
nation, bow to his claims, and observe to do his will? 
There are Christian features of our present civilization 
that need governmental guarantee and protection. May 
we not ask you to lend your personal influence and official 
position in securing their continuance. 

It cannot be denied that there are potent forces operat- 
ing for the destruction of what we have of Christian 
character in thiscountry, and with the manifest intent 
utterly to divest our government of everything like Chris- 
tian features. Will you not feel that ‘‘you have come to 
the kingdom for such a time as this,” and give us to hope 
that deliverance willcome in large measures through you 
in this high position of influence. 





TEMPERANCE. 


No liquors were served at the inauguration ball in 
Washington. Our authority for this statement is the 
New York Mail and Express which adds: ‘‘Never be- 
fore in the history of this or any other country have the 
festivities connected with the installation of a new chief 
magistrate been marked by such a concession to the con- 
science of the people, and its influence will be wide 
spread. Indeed, the probabilities are that, within a few 
years, the presence of wine on the bill of fare at ‘public 
dinners’ will be greeted with general disapproval, and 
this will be true of social gatherings as well as those of a 
semi-political character.” 

Mrs. S. V. White, the wife of the Republican Congress- 
man from Brooklyn, gave a brilliant reception in Wash- 
ington last month, on a scale of magnificence rarely, if 
ever, equalled, with many distinguished officials and citi- 
zens and foreign diplomats present, but wholly without 
wine. 





THE POET A PROHIBITIONIST. 


Danvers, April 16, 1889. 
Hon. E. H. Haskell: 

Dear Friend,—I am sorry I could not hear the noble 
appeal of Senator Hoar at the Music Hall meeting, Age 
and its attendant infirmities compel me to be more of a 
sympathizer and well-wisher than an active worker in the 
cause of prohibition. Massachusetts owes it to herself 
to sustain at the ballot box the action of her Legislature, 
and thus put down forever the hateful rule of the saloon. 
I enclose a check with my warmest Godspeed. 

Thine truly, 
Joun G. Warrtier. 
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| 
PROSPECTIVE PEACE IN EUROPE. | At the present rate of increase the total cost of the 
‘armies and navies of Europe, together with debts 

Sele & Bee eae |contracted by wars, will at the end of the twentieth 

Among other signs of the times, from which the friends | century amount to $400,000,000,00Q. The national 
of peace may derive encouragement, should be noted cer- debts steadily increase, and the State and city 
tain passages addressed to Europe by his Holiness the taxes grow with each year, while the number of 
Pope in his last Allocution. In the name of Christianity | active laborers and producers is constantly withdrawn 
and civilization he pleads for international peace and | from peaceful and profitable paths of industry to add to 
equity. Of course he also demands a restoration of the ‘the available military force of each nation. Hence, the 
temporal power of the Church; a claim to which none! burden will soon become, if indeed it has not already 
but his own faithful subjects will listen. But, when he | become, insupportable. A change must come in one 
pronounces aggressive wars accursed and invokes the) form or another. Last week, a leading member of the 
spirit of brotherhood and justice to settle the questions German Parliament boldly declared that the tremendous 
which keep the continent under arms, he finds a response | taxes, which were crushing the people, were the necessary 
in the heart of every intelligent lover of humanity. The} consequence of militaryism. Ten milliards of marks had 





wisest philosophers and historians accept as an axiom 
the fact that the highest interest of all nations is 
promoted by the common progress of the race, and 
believe that every difficult problem or grievance may be 
settled without shedding a drop of blood. To the 
average politician, however, and especially to diplomats 
and high officials in camp and court such notions seem 
too fanciful and utopian for serious consideration. Still, 
the venerable Pontiff rightly discharged a pressing duty 
of his holy office, when he cast the weight of his 
authority on the side of Christian peace and equity. 
INFLUENCE OF MASONRY. 

The Church has never favored secret societies, except 
those under its own direction, and has always been 
opposed to Free Masons. Yet, at present we find this 
large brotherhood working in entire accord with the peace 
principles advocated by the Pope. Believing as they 
do in the Unity of God and the Unity of the entire human 
race, and maintaining the cardinal virtues of charity, peace 
and good will, they have been led naturally to extend and 
apply their rules of benevolence outside the narrow limits of 
state, or sect, or race, and to speak against the horrors 
and cruelties of international wars. 

As a class, the Free Masons of Paris in the last city 
election were opposed to General Boulanger—the man 
who for the hour has been pushed forward to represent 
that great mass of restless and excitable malcontents, 
who would precipitate a war with Germany, or would 
resort to almost any violent or revolutionary measures to 
gratify their revenge, or the passion for national glory, 
or their vain and false ideas of patriotism. 

All parties realize the fact that war is imminent; but, 
how or where it may begin no one knows. The causes 
of war are twofold ; the accidental and the permanent. Of 
the accidental causes little can be said or predicted. Last 
week, it seemed possible for France and Germany to call 
their armed legions into the field, merely because a French 
officer, summoned by telegram to visit his dying mother 
in Alsace, was not permitted to cross the frontier owing 
to the fact that his passport had not been made out in 
due form. The incident called out much abuse, and 
recrimination; and showed how trivial a circumstance 
might embroil millions of men. When both sides are 
ready for a fight and mutually exasperated, a very small 
provocation is a sufficient casus belli. 

PERMANENT CAUSE OF WAR. 


The permanent causes of war are the enormous arma- 
ments of Europe and the enormous cost of supporting 
them. The total war budgets of the different States, 





great and small, amount yearly to over $700,000,000, 
not counting the last special votes for augmentation. 


been taken from the German people, and, with the 
greater part of the milliards received from France, had 
been spent apon defences and fortifications ; yet the dis- 
tresses of the people had been continually aggravated. 
“To-day,” he said, ‘‘Germany is no stronger for having 
spent these colossal sums; and if another policy is not 
adopted, a social revolution will take place at no distant 
period.” 

The number of men to-day ready for duty upon the 
Continent may be stated to be in round figures, as follows : 


Germany - - 5,900,000 
France - - 5,710,000 
Russia - - 6,675,000 
Italy - - 8,530,000 
Austria . - 4,315,000 


Total, 26,130,000 

If the present alliances should hold good in the event 
of war, Germany, Italy and Austria could call out 13,- 
745,000 men against 12,385,000 men from France and 
Russia. Using the old figure of speech, and omitting 
England from our consideration as neutral, ‘‘the balance 
of power’ would swing almost evenly. But the amount 
of misery, cruelty, crime, material waste and moral 
degradation, which would come to Europe in consequence 
of such a tremendous conflict of forces, is simply incalcu- 
lable and appglling. 


PROSPECT OF DISARMAMENT. 


Occasionally, it has been feebly suggested by one side 
or the other, that the terrible expense and suspense 
might be mitigated by a general disarmament; but such 
a proposition is at once rejected as impracticable by offi- 
cers and ministers of war. While all disclaim any bellig- 
erent intentions, all insist upon the present equipment 
as a necessary means of defence, and, curiously enough, 
as a guarantee of peace! Lach nation seems to say to 
itself, let us become so mighty and formidable, that no one 
will dare attack or insult us. But neither at Paris, Ber- 
lin, or St. Petersburg is it ever suspected that each new 
increment of military force at home is a fresh incentive 
to its neighbors to magnify and multiply in turn their 
implements of death and destruction. It is now a well 
recognized trick of each war minister, before demanding 
from the national parliament a grant of more men and 
more money for the army, to attempt to create a . anic 
through the official journals and induce the people to 
believe that the enemy is meditating an invasion. 

Unfortunately such a dreadful suggestion can always 
be made most plausible. The old feuds and jealousies 
can be revived at short notice, and every movement of 
the enemy, however purely defensive in fact, may be 
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skilfully misrepresented as arrogant, offensive and dan- 
gerous. A very small spark may fire a magazine, and a 
slight misunderstanding may easily grow into an oppor- 
tunity for striking the first blow. Mutual rivalry and 
suspicion keep each nation upon the alert. France and 
Germany preserve an armed truce because of that bloody 
and bitter badge, Alsace-Lorriane ; in the Balkan Peninsula 
Russia and Austria glower at each other across the Carpa- 
thians ; England and Russia challenge and threaten one 
another across Afghanistan; in the Baltic provinces 
there is a continual strife between panslavism and pan- 
germanism ; England and France cannot agree upon the 
Egyptian occupation; while all would like to fall upon 
‘*the sick man of the Orient’’ and rob Turkey of what- 
ever is most available. By way of diversion and possible 
aggrandizement the great powers are engaged just now in 
a general scramble for all the unclaimed territory of 
Africa and the isles of the sea. By mutual understand- 
ing they plunder the uncivilized races, without quarrelling 
among themselves. Whether their bloody occupation of 
these outlying regions can be called an advance of Chris- 
tian civilization may well be doubted. The vices and 
crimes introduced by European soldiers quickly degrade 
the weaker races with whom they come in contact. Too 
often, again, brute force and superior arms have laid 
waste an entire country. Ubi solitudinem faciunt, pacem 
appellant. Yet, the reports sent home invariably repre- 
sent the progress of arts and arms as grand and 
glorious. 

One of the most hopeful.and significant of recent 
events, was the proposition introduced in the German 
Parliament by Herr Liebknecht that Alsace-Lorraine be 
created an independent and neutral province. The Ger- 
man socialist used strong language and stated that he Ireld 
war to be a crime, and believed that those who committed 
this crime ought to be punished. He further declared 
that by advocating this opinion he considered himself to 
be a better patriot than those who opposed him. Of 
course he represents a very small minority; yet it marks 
the beginning of a higher and better era in international 
politics when even one man dares utter such sentiments 
before the assembled deputies of a great empire. 

Undoubtedly the independence and neutrality of Alsace- 
Lorraine would be a most happy solution of a much- 
vexed question. Nor is it so impracticable as it may at 
first appear. I notice that the same opinion is advanced 
by the table and learned Count Kamarowsky of the 
University of Moscow, who is one of the foremost advo- 
cates of peace, and who proposes that if Alsace-Lorraine 
does not wish to stand alone, it might easily be added to 
Switzerland, under the same conditions of independence 
and neutrality. The lesser powers of Europe to-day 
exert an incalculable influence for good, by keeping 
apart the greater warlike powers and by lessening the 
annoyances and softening the friction between the belliger- 
ent nations. It would be wellif all the disputed provinces 
between the great powers could thus be neutralized and 
their independence granted by a congress of nations. 

Of course, the wisest and best scheme is that which 
contemplates some form of international arbitration, and 
this is the plan which is undoubtedly growing in public 
favor. Such a congress of the various leagues of 
peace and liberty as was he'd in Neuchatel last 
fall is full of promise for the future. In every 
great city the principles of arbitration are being 





dal strife but in international justice and peace. Thus, 
the rank and file of the enormous standing arms are 
becoming imbued with the broad principles of humanity, 
and in the same degree are made averse to warfare and 
senseless military service. As soon as the masses can 
organize and make their wishes known and their power 
felt in the legislatures of the Continent the warriors of 
the world will discover that their day of glory is destined 
to pass by. From all that I can learn from many sources, 
the Italians are now working most actively for peace. 
{n April a grand congress will be held at Rome to put 
into practical form the best means of establishing inter- 
national tribunals of peace, of reducing the immense 
standing armies of Europe, and of creating a more intelli- 
gent public sentiment upon the all-important subject of 
peace and arbitration. In this direction we may look for 
the highest and most beneficent results. 


Paris, 1889. 





PROGRESSIVE STATESMEN. 


Considering that ex-Secretary-of-State Bayard has been 
a life-long member of the party under whose auspices all 
the foreign wars of the Republic have been prosecuted, 
and that he descends from a historic family of the same 
political predilections, his recently announced Peace 
Policy, as authorizedly defined in The Baltimore Sun, is 
particularly, and to the philanthropist most promisingly 
significant. It reflects more honor upon his name in his 
retirement from office, incident to the defeat of his party, 
infinitely more than would have been seeured had his con- 
tinuance in office been assured and the noble sentiments 
had remained unsaid. And redoubled is the gratification 
when we connectedly consider the pacificatory and con- 
ciliatory spirit being manifested by the Shermans, of the 
opposite party — John, in the Senate, working to establish 
a commercial union of all the nations of the Americas, 
including Canada; and Gen. William T., the first of the 
military class now living, insisting upon so directing do- 
mestic legislation as to soften down and at last eradicate 
the hatreds and asperities that have survived the armed 
conflict of the sections. And while this could not well be 
more from a moral stand-point of consideration than itis 
—the assertion and vindication of the Christ-Spirit, in 
national conduct, which has been practically ignored 
through all the past —it rises to the highest wisdom of 
Progressive Statesmanship. — The Universal Republic. 





The talented actor Edwina Booth, said to be much 
superior to his class in moral character, fell in partial 
paralysis on a stage before a large audience at Rochester, 
N. Y., on account of his use of tobacco. He is said to 
have smoked sixteen cigars a day and a pipe somewhat! 
He has partially recovered and promises to moderate 
smoking. How much better to abstain! 





The extreme solicitude to avoid the calamities of war 
by the aid of peaceful congresses and impartial mediation, 
is, on the whole, the strongest evidence, stronger than 
that afforded by the progress of science and art, of our 


discussed and agitated. Gradually the workingmen are| boasted advance in civilization.— W. HA. Prescott, Con- 
discovering where their true interests lie, not in fratrici- ' quest of Mexico, page 35. 
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SILENT WAKENINGS. - 
REV. THERON BROWN. 


The power that plunders death 
Moves not in thunders, 
In fires, or floods, or whirlwinds’ breath; 
God hath His silent servants, too, 
And chooses silent ways to do 
His grandest wonders. 


Through all the realm of sleep 
Coming and going, 
His noiseless angels of the Deep 
Tend hidden gardens, where lost flowers 
Lie wintered—for another hour’s 
Budding and blowing. 


And with unceasing hand, 
Gently and slowly, 
They build from that dim netherland 
The dust of beauty, grain by grain, 
And life’s stained ruins lift again 
Deathless and holy. 


They know the shrouded prize 
Each grave encloses 
Since Abel’s burial; their calm eyes 
Watched dying Moses’ secret bed, _ 
And saw the thorns on Jesus’ head 
Blossom with roses. 


And when the Last Trump stirs 
The realm and throne 

Of Death, those same mute ministers 

Of power, I love to think, will bear 

The sound translated to God’s sleepers there 
In softer tone. 


And the cold tribes who lie 

Neath sod and billow 

Will hear as low that pealing cry, 

As sigh of breeze, or thrill of bird, 

Or music of love’s murmured word, 
By infant’s pillow. 


No crash of breaking bars, 

No hurrying strife 
Of feet,—but still as come the stars, 
Or the green leaves of May, shall be 
Their rising whom the Lord sets free 


To endless life. 
—The Watchman. 





WILLIAM WINTER ON CRITICISM. 


In 1854, when, as a boy, I had the honor and the privi- 
lege often to sit by the fireside of the poet Longfellow, and 
to enjoy the benefit of his affectionate good-will and his 
wise and kindly talk, I learned this lesson from his lips: 
‘‘It is the province of the poet to give pleasure; it is the 
province of the critic to give pain. I never read adverse 
criticisms. Scores of articles are sent to me about my 
works. If a review is pleasant in tone at the beginning, 
I read it through ; but if I perceive that the intention is 
to wound, I drop the thing into my fire, and that is the 
end of it. In this way one avoids useless pain. Never 
tread attacks on yourself, and never answer them.” That 
wise counsel was uot lost on me, and it has never been 





forgotten. I little thought in those days of golden drift 
and dream that I should ever become atoiler in the field 
of criticism. But, looking backward upon critical labors, 
extending through many toilsome years, I can with a clear 
conscience declare that I have never assailed anything 
that I did not believe was an injury and a wrong to the 
public ; that I have never aimed a blow at reputation, or 
intentionally wounded a human heart, or said one word 
about anybody, of which I was not at all times ready and 
eager to bear the personal responsibility. Often and often, 
remembering the words of my honored and beloved 
counsellor and friend—that ‘‘it is the province of the crit- 
ic to give pain’ —I have resolved that it should, on the 
contrary, be the business of my criticism to give pleasure 
by affording just and kindly recognition, and to do good 
by stimulating public interest in noble things. My meth- 
od has been to endeavor to augment public sympathy 
with men, whenever I saw that they were engaged in pure 
and high and worthy works. Criticism, however, should 
be written for the public and not for the artist; and when 
I say that the artist is wise to leave it unread, I do so 
because I conceive for him, in the conduct of his life, an 
ideal that far transcends all consideration of the press— 
an ideal that makes his own conscience to be his tribunal, 
his love of art to be his inspiring impulse and sustaining 
cheer, and his sense of well-doing to be his sufficient re- 
ward. Humble and gentle, certainly, the true servant of 
art willever be. But let him also be self-reliant when 
the emergency comes, proud in his conscious power, and 
satisfied in the knowledge that he has done his best. Do 
not leave the question of excellence to be settled by com- 
mentators. Settle it yourself. Nothing can be more 
petty and puny than the custom of running after news- 
papers to catch an echo of everything you say and do. 
Appreciation, in the broad and grand sense of that word, 
is the one thing not to be expected, becanse it is the one 
thing that almost never comes. How many human souls 
do you really comprehend? How many do you suppose 
really comprehend you? Each of us is alone. But for 
each of us there is refuge, comfort, sympathy, hope, the 
divine blessing of beauty and the sublime power of pa- 
tience in the service and the companionship of Art. 


‘*For she can so inform 
The mind that is within us, so impress 
With quietness and beauty, and so feed 
With lofty thoughts, that neither evil tongues, 
Rash judgments, nor the sneers of selfish men, 
Nor greetings where no kindness is, nor all 
The dreary intercourse of common life 
Shall e’er prevail against us, or disturb 
Our cheerful faith that all which we behold 
Is full of blessings.” 

—Harper’s Weekly. 





Lord Mayor Whitehead of London, at the farewell 
banquet to Minister Phelps, said the two nations have 
set an example to the other countries of the world. I 
hope they have, as they appear to have, determined for 
all time, that in the event of any disputes, arising be- 
tween the two countries, those disputes shall be referred 
in a gentleman-like and Christian-like spirit to a disinter- 
ested party who shall adjudicate upon them. This utter- 
ance is worthy of a man descended from George White- 
head, who was the contemporary and associate of William 
Penn. —Arbitrator. 
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ADVANCE-LIGHT. 


SIR JOHN BOWRING. 


The men whose minds move faster than their age, 

And faster than society’s dull flight, 

Must bear the ribald railings, and the rage 

Of those who lag bebind it. As the light 

Plays on the horizon’s verge before its might 
Can penetrate life’s dark and murky stage; 

As the dark hadji, on his pilgrimage, 

Hears, ere he sees, the fountain bubbling bright; 
As the sweet smiles of infants promise youth, 
And martyr sufferings herald sacred truth,— 

So Thought flung forward is the prophecy 
Of Truth’s majestic march, and shows the way 

Where future time shall jcad the proud array 

Of Peace, of Power, and love of Liberty. 





THE DEPRESSION OF AGE. 
WILLIAM WINTER. 


I feel and understand (because I have struggled 
against it) the dejection thut creeps upon the mind when 
the evening shadows begin to gather, when the winds of 
twilight whisper in the fading leaves, when the embers are 
dying on the hearth-stone and the night is coming down. 
How touchingly that great poet Tennyson has said it, in 
his noble testamentary sequel to ‘‘Locksley Hall :” 


“Poor old voice of eighty, crying after voices that have fled! 
All I loved are vanished voices, all my steps are on the dead; 
All the werld is ghost to me, and as the phantom disappears, 
Forward far, and far from here, is all the hope of eighty 


years.” 


But no man should mistake his individual dejection for 
the failure of human progress. For him, indeed, little by 
little the lights are put out and the world grows dark. No 
doubt you remember those pathetic words which Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, when he came home to die in his beloved valley 
of the Tweed, greeted the gentle scenery of that sylvan 
retreat. 


‘« The quiet lake, the balmy air, 
The hill, the stream, the tower, the tree— 
Are these the same that once they were, 
Or is it the dreary change in me?” 


The sun was shining gloriously upon the turrets of Ab- 
botsford when I stood beneath them only a little while 
ago, and the ripple of the Tweed that sounded in his dy- 
ing ears was as sweet and gay and careless as ever. The 
world goes on for others although it may cease for us; 
and we may be very sure that it is a better world for 
them than any vanished world of ours which now begins 
to seem so lovely because it is lost and gone. Whenever 
we listen to the voice of the Past, and hear again the old 
refreshing assurance that the Present is a failure, we 
ought, I think, to reflect that every Past was once a 
Present, and that each succeeding Present has resounded 
with the same wail of lamentation for the glories of de- 
parted days ; and thus we shall perceive that the golden 
time exists just as much now as ever it did—and just as 
little.—Harper’s Weekly. 





“There now,” said a little girl, rummaging in a 
drawer, ‘‘grandpa has gone to heaven without his specta- 
cles.” 





WILL EUROPE DISARM? 


GLADSTONE AND CASTELAR URGE THE NATIONS TO THINK 


OF DOING SO. 


Paris, March 10.—One of the latest novelties here is 
the organ of the large class of protestants—a class that is 
being increased by daily accessions—who believe that the 
only salvation for army ridden Europe is not a general 
and bloody conflict but a gradual and steady reduction of 
the armed hosts that are grinding the vitality out of the 
nations, driving the flower of the population from the 
countries so harassed, and crushing in the dust all hope 
and every worthy ambition. 

It is for the down trodden millions that this plucky 
little sheet, Disarmament, speaks ; and whether diploma- 
tists ignore or persecute it, it may prove to be the still, 
small voice that will be heard and prevail after, if not 
before, the rattle of musketry, the roar of artillery and 
the smoke of battle shall have passed away. 

In its initial number Disarmament published interesting 
communications from the two leading Liberal statesmen 
of Enzland and Spain. Mr. Gladstone writes : 

‘*The committee formed in Paris to prevent Europe’s 
soon being converted into a military camp has my warm- 
est sympathies. It would be a cause of regret to me did 
I not embrace the opportunity you give me to reaffirm the 
principles to which mv career as a public man has been 
devoted. And I should also assist you with my personal 
co-operation were I less advanced in years and my duties 
elsewhere less imperative. You may be glad to know 
that in 1842, when the number of men under arms in 
Europe was quite one-third less than it is to-day, Sir 
Robert Peel, then Prime Minister of England, considered 
it excessive and dangerous to the peace of the Continent. 
What would he say now of the terrible standing armies 
that Europe is supporting at such frightful expense? ”’ 

Senor Castelar, with his usual eloquence, contrasts the 
progress that the country has made in industry, science 
and art with the gigantic conflicts of the apparently near 
future that can only result in treaty solutions of pending 
differences that might be reached, through arbitration, 
without a resort to the arbitrament of arms. He then 
concludes : 

‘*Look at Europe. She is maintaining at this moment 
10,000,000 men, who are animated by a common impulse 
—to rush at and throttle each other at the first opportunity. 
And still we find ourselves surrounded by all the culture 
and intellectual development of this latter half of the 
nineteenth century. How did men in the early ages go 
to work to organize themselves in families, in cities and 
in States? They recognized the necessity of organizing 
tribunals, who-e duty it should be to arrange quarrels 
that had arisen in the heat of passion. And these tri- 
bunals they made the arbiters of their destinies. Let us 
return to this simple mode of regulating our affairs. 
What individuals have done nations may do to achieve 
the same end, and thus enjoy the blessings of a fruitful 
peace. But how to go about it? By a general disarma- 
ment in Europe, which would inaugurate an era of tran- 
quillity for the world, the reign ef God among men! ” 

This, comment several of our journalistic critics, is no 
doubt very fine and very noble, but so far as practical re- 
sults are concerned these declarations are without signifi- 
cance. Let the same sentiments reach us from Berlin, 
and be quoted’ as having fallen from the lips of the King 
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of Prussia; they would have a serious meaning. ‘Let 
us disarm, by all means; but let * Messieurs the Con- 
querors’ begin.” 

To all of which it may be replied that, while it cannot 
be expected of the young ruler of Germany that he will 
yet a while follow in the footsteps of the Mikado of Japan 
and voluntarily surrender his choicest prerogatives, chief 
among them that of the headship of the greatest standing 
army of modern times, the fact that disarmament is 
already the rallying cry of a constantly increasing party, 
and that every day new advocates of the policy are mak- 
ing themselves heard, is a fact of pregnant import. And 
nothing is truer than that every passing hour is hurrying 
us on to one of two solutions of a no longer tolerable sit- 
uation—either a gigantic conflict or disarmament and the 
latter because it will be physically impossible for the 
nations longer to sustain the present demands on their 
overtaxed powers.—N. Y. Sun. 





MEANING OF SINCERITY. 


In the palmy days of Roman prosperity. when her 
merchants lived in their marble palaces on the banks of 
the Tiber, there was a sort of emulation in the grandeur 
and artistic adornment of their dwellings. Good sculptors 
were eagerly sought after and employed. But tricks were 
sometimes practised then as now; thus, if the sculptor 
came upon a flaw in the marble, or chipped a piece out by 
accident, he had a carefully prepared wax with which he 
filled in the chink, and so carefully fixed it as to be im- 
perceptible. In process of time, however, heat or damp 
would effect the wax, and reveal its presence there. The 
consequence was, that when new contracts were made for 
commissioned works of art, a clause was added to the 
effect that they were to be sine cera, or without cement.— 
J. Tesseyman. 





A PEACE CHURCH. 


The discipline of Bible Christian Church of Phila- 
delphia requires its members to be admitted by baptism ; 
to partake of the Holy Supper; to abstain from eating 
flesh, fish or fowl as food; from drinking intoxicating 
liquors of all kinds ; from war and capital punishment and 
slavery ; the observance of the Sabbath as a day of wor- 
ship and religious instruction, also public and private 
prayer. These principles are believed to be taught and 
enjoined by the letter and spirit of the word of God, as 
conducing to man’s receptivity of the Holy Spirit. 





THEATRICALS. 


There are in the United States and Canada 3410 theat- 
rical towns—places, that is, in which theatrical perform- 
ances are habitually given. Distributed through these 
towns there are 5212 theatres, not every one an especially 
equipped theatre, but every one adapted for theatrical 
business and customarily used for it. The number of 
actors in this country is 2527 ; the number of managers is 
365 ; the number of stars and combinations that were last 
year on their professional travels through this land is 249 ; 
the number of persons directly and indirectly employed 
by the stage is not less than 50,000. P 





FOOLISH AND INCENDIARY. 


No one supposes that the American people would give 
up the contest unti] Germany had received a sound drub- 
bing. We have surplus and revenues enough, with taxes 
now at a minimum point, to carry on desultory war until 
we are in fighting trim. While we are getting ready we 
can prohibit the entry of German manufactures into the 
United States. 

If, for the time being, Germany should try to blockade 
our ports, in less than sixty days we would find an 
English fleet on our coasts involved in protecting her own 
trade with the United States. 

England and France would be forced as a measure of 
industrial self-defence to protect their vessels and their 
trade with the United States. 

We have the money, and could easily spend $250,- 
000,000 in ships and appliances of war. 

With $50,000,000 in sixty days 1 could put an im- 
provised fleet in motion which would make short work of 
German commerce. There are 600 German steamers 
afloat. I know where they are. We have fleet ships; 
I could pick them out now. We could buy mure. They 
would answer for privateers. 

We are always pro-perous in time of war. 

— ApmiraL Porter, in Evening Star. 





HOW RECRUITS ARE OBTAINED. 


The average recruit, enlisted principally in the large 
cities of our country, has no permanent residence; he 
belongs, generally, to that idle, roaming, floating popula- 
tion, and after enlisting finds his new sphere not as he 
expected. He becomes dissatisfied with his lot, the mili- 
tary life is distasteful to him owing to his idle former 
career, and probably depressed in spirits, and shrinking 
from the prospect of uncongenial duty, he deserts and 
resumes his former ‘‘tramping” career until nearly 
starved, when he again enlists under another assumed 
name. He is furnished with another outfit of clothing 
and blankets, and being fully equipped in the garb of an 
American soldier he again goes forth ready for more 
‘* pay day drunks,’”’ and so he goes, on and on, from one 
regiment to another, and from one branch of the service 
to another. He may in the meantime bring up now and 
then at the ** Hotel de Leavenworth” for a year or two for 
recuperation and repairs to his much worn stomach. He 
is then furnished with a suit of civilian clothing and pre- 
sented with five American dollars to procure him trans- 
portation to the nearest recruiting office, where he again 
swears allegiance to the ‘‘ flag” for another five years. 
This is about the experience of the average recruit enlisted 
in our large cities. — Army and Navy Journal. 





Of John Bright it has been truly said, the Bible he 
knew well, and if Bright’s own incomparable style now 
and then suggests any original it is the greater prophets 
of the Old Testament. 





A little Ohio miss, who was spending afew days with a 
farmer uncle, visited the barn, and while looking at the 
well-fed cows, remarked, ‘*Why, Uncle, just see! all the 
cows are chewing gum, aren’t they?” 
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THE CAREER OF JOHN BRIGHT. industrious, plodding Lancashire merchant, content to 
remain quietly at home, who while interested in the po- 
GEORGE W. SMALLEY. litical questions of the day did not allow them to distract 


_ | his attention from business. 
John Bright died March 27, at 8:30 o'clock. His 

end was peaceful and painless. He had lain in a coma-| LaBorING WITH MR. COBDEN AGAINST THE CORN LAW. 

tose condition since yesterday. All of his family were; = : 

present at his deathbed. The circumstances under which a powerful appeal was 

The funeral of Mr. Bright took place on Saturday. | made to him to devote himself heart and soul to a great 
The interment was in the Quakers’ burying-ground at| political movement have been described by himself in a 
Rochdale. The ceremonies were as private as possible. | passage of singular beauty and pathos: 

John Bright had in his veins the blood of several; ‘‘At that time I was at Leamington, and on the dey 
generations of Noncomformists and Quakers. The} when Mr. Cobden called on me—for he happened to be 
Brights were plain English people, who lived first in| there at the same time on a visit to some relations—I 
Wiltshire and afterward in Coventry. They were peace-| was in the depth of grief. r might almost say of de- 
able, industrious tradespeople, connected with the So- | pair, for the light and sunshine of my house was ex- 
ciety of Friends and instinctively resisting the payment} tinguished. All that was left on earth of my young wife, 
of Church rates. He was born at Greenbank, Rochdale, | except the memory of a sainted life and of a too brief 
on November 16, 1811. His father had worked for| happiness, was lying still and cold in the chamber above 
years as a weaver for six shillings a week, but being|/us. Mr. Cobden called on me as my friend, and ad- 
sober and industrious was slowly making his way in the| dressed me, as you might suppose, with words of con- 
world. His mother was a tradesman’s daughter and a|dolence. After a time he looked up and said, ‘There 
woman of strong character, exercising great influence ure thousands of homes in England at this moment where 
over her eleven children. Two years before John Bright | wives, mothers and children are dying of hunger. Now, 
was born, the father, borrowing money from friends in| when the first paroxysm of your grief is past, I would 
Manchester, had taken an old mill and laid the foun-| advise you to come with me, and we will never rest 
dation for the family fortunes. The children had only | till the Corn Law is repealed.’ ” f 
a bare education. The boys were taken into the millat| This was in 1841, when Mr. Bright had reached his 
fifteen and taught their father’s business. They learned | thirtieth year. The Anti-Corn-Law League had been 
neither Latin nor Greek. At a school conducted by a| formed a few years before. He had already taken a 
Quakeress in Greenbank, and subsequently at larger| prominent part in the movement. His name had ap- 
schools at Townhead and in Yorkshire, John Bright| peared in the provisional committee organized in Man- 
was taught the elements of a plain English education. | chester; he had written an elaborate reply to a pam- 
Later in life he confessed that it might have been wiser} phlet by the member for Oldham, and had denounced the 
if his father had kept him longer at school, but at the|Corn Laws as the ‘‘curse of the factory system,” and 
time he found confinement irksome and was glad when! had made several speeches at Rochdale and elsewhere in 
he was allowed to go into his father’s mill. Without | favor of free trade. But it was not until Mr. Cobden 
giving any promise of the eminence he was to reach as| appealed to him over the coffin, where lay his young 
an orator and political leader, he acquired at school a wife, that his great soul took fire. : From that moment 
taste for reading and a knowledge of English poetry, |e divided with his friend the toil, the obloquy, the 
which left a permanent impression upon his intellectual | honor and the final success of that historic movement. 
character. The two men uniting in this common cause contracted 

one of the purest and noblest friendships of which Eng- 

JUVENILE EFFORTS AS A SPEAKER. lish public life bears record. When Mr. Cobden died, 
; ; | his colleague’s eulogy in the ceremonies was one of the 

Mr. Bright’s first speech in public was heard in 1831, | tenderest, as well as most eloquent ever delivered. ‘After 





when he moved a vote of thanks to a popular lecturer, twenty years,” he remarked, ‘‘of most intimate and al- 
who had been delivering a course in Rochdale on Eastern | most brotherly friendship with him, I little knew how 
travel. Not long afterward he made a speech on tem-| much I loved him until I found that I had lost him.” 
perance, which impressed the audience as both vigorous 

and brilliant. These earliest speeches were committed EFFORTS FOR PEACE. 

to memory, a practice which he speedily abandoned, as Asaity ’ 

clumsy and debilitating. As time went on and he became} Mr. Bright’s defeat at Manchester in 1857 was the re- 
interested in questions of the day, he formed the habit/ sult of the manliest and most courageous act of his life. 
of holding rehearsals in his father’s mill before an audi-| He had opposed the war policy of the Government which 
ence of one, an intelligent workman, who was not spar-|led to the Crimea and had only succeeded in rendering 
ing in criticism. But these juvenile efforts were of slight | himself very unpopular. His speeches at this time were 
importance. ‘The heart of the future tribune of the| among the noblest of his life. A more impressive passage 
people had not yet been touched with the inspiration of than this it would be difficult to find in the memorials of 
a great cause. His energies were devoted to his busi-| modern eloquence: ; 
ness, which was prospering year by year. Possessing} ‘‘I do not suppose that your troops are to be beaten in act- 
natural powers of oratory which required very little train- | ual conflict with the foe, or that they will be driven into the 
ing, he was not yet aware of the brilliaut promise of his sea ; but [I am certain that many homes in England in 
eloquence. Success iu business was his highest ideal. | which there now exists a fond hope that the distant one 
A strong desire for foreign trave! carried him to the| may return—many such homes may be rendered desolate 
Holy Land, Constantinople and Athens, during two of| when the next mail shall arrive. The Angel of Death has 
his well-earned vacations. But in the main he was an| been abroad throughout the land; you may almost hear 
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the beating of his wings. There is no one, as when the 
first-born was slain of old, to sprinkle with blood the lin- 
tel and the two sideposts of our doors that he may spare and 
pass on ; he takes his victims from the castle of the noble, 
the mansion of the wealthy, and the cottage of the poor 
and lowly, and it is on behalf of all these classes that I 
make this solemn appeal.” $ 

Lord Palmerston’s flippant and contemptuous reply to 
Mr. Bright’s impassioned appeals drew forth from Lord 
Macaulay a savage rebuke in private correspondence. 

But the war feeling in England was so strong that the 
orator was silenced. His health was greatly impaired and 
for two years he was compelled to withdraw from public life 
and to visit the Riviera, Algiers and Italy. His defeat 
at Manchester was a welcome release to a weary and jaded 
public man, whose health had been shattered and his spirit 
temporarily broken. Undeterred by the opposition he had 
excited by his course during the Crimea, he courageously 
espoused the cause of the North, and of the slave in the 
American civil conflict at a time when the sympathies of 
the Government and of the upper and commercial classes 
were enlisted on the side of the Southern Confederacy. 
Profound as was his detestation of war, his abhorrence of 
slavery led him to pronounce the cause of the Northa 
righteous one. His speeches in favor of the North at once 
appealed to the conscience of the great mass of the Eng- 
lish people. One splendid passage Americans love to 
recall : 

‘*The leaders of this revolt propose this monstrous thing 
—that over a territory forty times as large as England 
the blight and curse of slavery shall be forever per- 
petuated. I cannot believe, for my part, that such a fate 
will befall that fair land, stricken though it now is with the 
ravages of war. I cannot believe that civilization in its 
journey with the sun will sink into endless night in order 
to gratify the ambition of the leaders of this revolt, who 
seek to 

‘Wade through slaughter to a throne 
And shut the gates of mercy on mankind.’ 


I have another and a far brighter vision before my gaze. 
It may be but a vision, but I will cherish it. I see one 
vast confederation stretching from the frozen North in 
unbroken line to the glowing South, and from the wild 
billows of the Atlantic to the calmer waters of the Pacific 
main—and I see one people, and one language, and one 
law, and one faith, and all over that wide continent the 
home of freedom and a refuge for the oppressed of every 
race and of every clime.” 

Mr. Bright served under Mr. Gladstone in the Ministry 
formed in 1880, receiving the appointment of Chancellor 
of the Exchequer. He voted for the Coercion bills with 
great reluctance, and only on the ground that the Land 
bill accompanied them. He resigned when the British 
fleet bombarded*Alexandria and the Ministry entered upon 
a campaign in Egypt. He considered the use of force in- 
defensible on moral grounds. ‘‘For forty years,” he said, 
‘“‘T have told my countrymen that morals were the true 
basis of politics. I have denounced war, and I should 
have been false to my principles had I become a party to 
a war which was begun without necessity.’’ 

‘*But why resign?” (So said the friend who makes this 
report. ) 

He got up from his chair, walked to the window, and 
stood there leoking out on the green fields and blue sky. 
Then heturned, walked back with a flushed face and flam- 
ing eyes, and burst out: 








**Do you think I am going to be party to an act like 
the bombardment of Alexandria? If it were just, if it 
were necessary, I should hate to be responsible for it in 
the least degree. It is not just, it is not necessary. It 
is a wanton and wicked outrage on a nation which has a 
right to be free. I have borne witness against war all my 
life long. I abhor it. None of our wars have been just. 
There has not been a just war since William the Third, 
except your war to put down the Rebellion. My legacy 
to my children is a message of peace. Do you think, do 
you think, at my age I am going to be false to all my 
principles, to go back on all my record, to retract all [ 
have said, to sanction such an act as this, to leave my 
children a heritage of shame and disyrace, to leave behind 
me for them the memory that their father was a traitor 
and a renegade? Never!” 

His voice was hoarse with the passion of a great nature 
stirred to its depths. ‘The smooth tones had become 
rough and hard. He spoke with all the energy of sorrow- 
ful indignation at a great wrong which he was powerless 
to prevent. He had tried to prevent it and failed, and 
grief and righteous anger surged and boiled within him. 
I had never, anywhere, on the platform or in the House, 
seen him in this mood, nor heard such tones, nor seen 
such gestures. He went on: 

**T have spoken to nobody as I speak to you. Of course, 
I have protested. I have argued, entreated, remonstrated, 
allin vain. I believe I threatened. It was equally vain. 
I appealed to Gladstone. He listened, but 1 could not 
move him. I do not censure him; not a word of what [ 
say about the war is meant for censure on Gladstone. 
There is no purer soul than his. He believes himself 
right. Nothing would induce him to fire a shot if he did 
not. But I must judge for myself. I resigned three 
days ago, but it is only this morning the world is allowed 
to know it. J could not sleep for the roar of those English 
guns at Alexandriw. It is the end of my public life. I 
never shall take office again. My work is done.”—New 
York_Tribune. 





EULOGY ON JOHN BRIGHT. 


W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Mr. Gladstone, upon rising in the House of Commons 
was received with cheers. He said: Mr. Bright has 
been, to a very remarkable degree, happy in the moment 
of his removal from among us. He lived to see the triumph 
of almost every great cause to which he specially devoted 
his heart and mind. He has established a special claim 
to the admiration of those from whom he differed through 
his long political life by marked concurrence with them 
upon the prominent and dominant question of the hour. 
[**Hear, hear.’””?] While he has in that way opened the 
minds and hearts of those with whom he differed t» ap- 
preciation of his merits, he has lost nothing by that 
concord with them on the particular subject we so much 
represent. Though Mr. Bright came to be separated from 
the great bulk of the Liberals on the Irish question, on no 
single occasion has there been any word of disparagement. 
I acknowledge that I have not through my whole political 
life fully comprehended the character of Mr. Bright and 
the value of that character to the country. I say this be- 
cause it was at the particular epoch of the Crimean war that 
I came more to understand than before the position held by 
him and some of his friends, and the hold they had 
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upon the confidence of the people. I was one of those 
who did not agree with the particular views he took of the 
Crimean contest, but felt profoundly and never ceased to 
think what must have been the moral elevation of men who, 
nurtured all their lives in the temple of popular approval, 
could at a moment’s notice consent to part with the whole 
of that favor they enjoyed, which opponents might think 
the very breath of their nostrils. [‘‘Hear, hear.”] Tuaey 
accepted undoubted unpopularity, for that war commanded 
the approval of the people. It was at that time that, 
although we had known much of Mr. Bright, we learned 
more. We had known of his great mental gifts, his cour- 
age, his consistency, and his splendid eloquence. We 
had not known how high was the moral tone of those 
popular leaders, and what splendid examples they could 
set their contemporaries. 

Among other gifts Mr. Bright was delighted to be on® 
of the chief guardians of the purity of the English tongue- 
‘Hear, hear.”] He knew how the character of a nation 
is associated with its language. He was enabled, as an 
Englishman profoundly attached to his country, the 
tongue of the people being to him almost an object of 
worship, to preserve the purity of the language of Shak- 
speare and Milton. [Cheers. ] 

Another circumstance of his career is better known to 
me than to any other person present. Everybody is 
aware that office had no attractions for him. But few 
can be aware what extra efforts were required to induce 
him to become a servant of the Crown. In the crisis of 
1868, when the fate of the Irish Church hung in the 
balance, it was my duty to propose to Mr. Bright that he 
become a Minister. I never undertook so difficult a 
task. From eleven o’clock at night until] one o’clock in 
the morning we steadily debated the subject. It was 
only at the last moment that he found it possible to set 
aside the repugnance he felt at doing anything that 
might, in the eyes of any one, even of the more ignorant 
class of his countrymen, appear to detract in the slightest 
degree frem that lofty independence of character which I 
have mentioned, and which never throughout his career 
was held in doubt. It was a happy lot to unite so 
many attractive qualities. If I had to dwell upon them 
alone I should present a dazzling picture to the world. 
it was a happier lot to teach moral lessons by sim- 
plicity, consistency, unfailing courage and constancy of 
life, thus presenting a combination of qualities that car- 
ried us to a higher atmosphere. [‘*Hear, hear.’’ ] 

His sympathies were not strong only, but active; not 
sympathies awaiting calls to be made upon them, but sym- 
pathies of a man seeking objects upon which to bestow 
the inestimable advantages of eloquence and courage. 
Thus it has come about that he is entitled to a higher 
eulogy than is due to success. Of mere success, indeed, 
he was a conspicuous example. In intellect he might 
claim a most distinguished place. But his character lies 
deeper than intellect, deeper than eloquence, deeper than 
anything that can be described, or that can be seen upon 
the surface. The supreme eulogy that is his due is that 
he elevated political life to the highest point, t» a loftier 
standard than it had ever reached. He has bequeathed 
to his country a character that can not only be made a 
subject for admiration and gratitude, but—and I do not 
exaggerate when I say it—that can become an object of 
reverential contemplation. In the encomiums that come 
from every quarter there is not a note of dissonance. 
I do not know of any statesman of my time whe had the 








happiness of receiving, on removal from this passing 
world, the honor of approval at once so enthusiastic, so 
universal and so unbroken. [‘‘Hear, hear.”’] Yet none 
could better dispense with the tributes of the moment, 
because the triumphs of his life were triumphs recorded 
in the advance of his country and of its people. His 
name is indelibly written in the annals of time and on 
the hearts of the great and overspreading race to which 
he belonged, whose wide extension he rejoiced to see and 
whose power and prominence he believed to be full of 
promise and glory for the best interests of mankind. 





JOHN BRIGHT’S OBSEQUIES. 


Lonvon, March 30. — The funeral of Mr. John Bright 
took place to-day. Crowds of people lined the route of 
the procession from ‘*One Ash,” Mr. Bright’s late residence 
near Rochdale, to the cemetery. Among those present 
were Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain, Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, Mr. Jesse Collings, Mr. Arnold Morley, Mr. William 
Rathbone and Gen. H. Lynedoch Gardiner, C. B., Equerry 
in Ordinary to Queen Victoria, who represented her Maj- 
esty. A number of deputations headed the procession. 
Fifteen carriages containing mourners followed the hear-e. 
Eightof Mr. Bright’s workmen carried the coffin to the 
hearse and from the hearse to the grave. When the coffin 
was deposited in the grave the mourners gathered around in 
silent meditation, according to the custom of the Quakers, 
to whom Mr. Bright belonged. ‘The Dean of Founders’ 
College afterward delivered an oration. He spoke of Mr. 
Bright as a man of great simplicity, who did not attribute 
his talents to his own efforts, but considered them gifts 
from God. Four wreaths remained on the coffin when it 
was lowered into the grave. One was sent from Biarritz 
by Queen Victoria. Attached to it was Her Majesty’s auto- 
graph. Another was from the Prince and Princess of 
Wales, witha card bearing the words: ‘‘As a mark of 
respect.’’ The third was from Mr. Bright’s work-people, 
and the fourth from Miss Cobden. Attached to Miss 
Cobden’s wreath was a card inscribed: “In loving mem- 
ory of my father’s best friend.” 





LORD WOLSELEY ON CONSCRIPTION. 


There was no necessity for such a service (conscrip- 
tion). Recruiis are obtained with the greatest ease, and 
there is no reason, therefore, why we should adopt a sys- 
tem repugnant to the feelings of the English people. As 
a matter of fact, he reminded his audience there was 
something else to be done in the world than fighting. One 
of the most distinguished generals in the world, a Ger- 
man, had once said to him that no one could realize the 
burden which universal service was to Germany except 
those who really saw it in operation. The manhood of 
the Fatherland was being driven by it, year by year, to 


the United States. We had only, remarked Sir Garnet © 


Wolseley, to go to such places as Hamburg to see thou- 
sands of able-bodied men leaving the country to escape 
from ‘‘the infernal and cursed burden of universal ser- 
vice.”” Tne evil, he affirmed, was felt equally in France ; 
though there the love of country keeps the people at 
home, in spite of the conscription. The system was, in 
his opinion, not only a burden on all who are liable to 
service ; it is quite as heavy a burden on the nation at 
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large. It is the source whence the huge standing armies 
of Continental Europe are drawn, and without it there 
could not be maintained the costly military establish- 
ments that are permanently crippling the industrial enter- 
prise of all Continental nations.—Speech at University 
College, London, 1882. 

And yet this same Lord Wolseley has in 1889 pro- 
posed conscription in England. 





FRANCE. 


1789-1889. Peace according to M. Godin is the first 
of social questions, peace is indeed the first and indis- 


and purpose of every utterance of his. He has written 
upon a wide variety of topics. The conflict with slavery 
and the advocacy of political reforms have engaged his 
pen in noble and efficient labors. In his considerations 
of spiritual things, his prose, like his verse, possesses a 
singularly clear vision and verity, which seem a realiza- 
| tion of the blessings pronounced upon the pure in heart. 
| His personal and historical portraits are just, sympathetic 
and strong; his reviews are upon the generous lines of 
true criticism; his tales and sketches are genuinely 
dramatic, running easily through the scale of natural 
/human sentiment. An especial trait of Mr. Whittier’s 
genius is manifest in his occasional writings—for in- 
stance, letters in reply to invitations to anniversaries or 





pensable condition of production of riches and of diffusion | public meetings. These replies are not the mere passing 


of well being. In this respect the year 1889 opens well, 


phrases of compliment or display of graceful rhetoric 


never were pacific declarations so affirmative and so| usual upon such occasions, but possess durable value of 


numerous, and never was the sincerity of these assurances 
less questionable. All governments appear to be ani- 
mated by the best intentions. The clouds which gathered 
over the year 1888 have been dispersed and the sovereigns 
have exchanged congratulations on the occasion of the 
opening year. Between the great European nations there 
is at present no cause of conflict; the monarchs have 
declared a truce; it is for the peoples to secure the con- 
tinuance of peace. Once more devolves on France the 
glorious part to raise above the world the banner of 
Peace ; her government has done its duty, and the nation 
will do likewise in this year, in which it celebrates the 
centenary of the Revolution which proclaimed the rights 
of man, and invites the world to witness the marvels of 
genius, of labor and of Art, the products of peace. 





WHITTIER’S PROSE WORKS.* 


Each new edition of Mr. Whittier’s writings is a 
distinct benefit, moral and literary, to the world. His 
life and genius are a beacon light above the confusion of 
ideals that surge and struggle noisily, drawn here and 
there by the conflicting currents of modern thought. It 
is a good of which the worth is beyond reckoning, to 
have such a man among us, whose voice we may hearken 
to and follow, and whose faith and ideas are standards 
by which to measure the progress of the times. An 
Italian ecclesiastic lately wrote, in a private letter, 
‘‘Fortunate America, whose great poets are also her 
great saints!’’ The saintliness of Mr. Whittier is, more- 
over, of the most human and attractive type, his hopes 
and aspirations are like those of us all in our best 
moments, but he, standing habitually where others attain 
only with effort and rarely, holds out to us a hand to aid 
and uplift. The years during which his physical vigor 
and brilliant spirit, immortally youthful, have maintained 
him in the prime of manly strength far beyond the 
seventy years of common existence, have been crowned 
with the reward of honor and peace. He has had the 
felicity to see his songs materialize into national law. 
His poetic gift to which he denied certain esthetic satis- 
factions until its severe mission should have been fulfilled, 
has won the leisure to delight itself in beauty. It is as 
the poet that Mr. Whittier is chiefly known and honored ; 
his prose, however, is not less characteristic and ad- 
mirable. 

In reading the volumes which contain his prose writings, 
one receives afresh the impression of the great vitality 





sentiment and language and remain significant memorials. 
Notable among these occasional letters are the expression 
of lofty faith which pierced the cloud laid over the land 
by the death of President Garfield; the magnificent ut- 
terance regarding Italian unity; the tender letter to the 
old schoolmates of Mr. Whittier, at Haverhill, and the 
beautiful tributes to Professor Longfellow and to Dr. 
Holmes. 

In this new edition of Mr. Whittier’s works the pub- 
lishers have included not a few writings hitherto uncol- 
lected, in compliance with the rigitful wish of the public, 
which craves acquaintance with everything that this be- 
loved and revered poet has written. The purity and 
directness of his style, the passion and elevation of his 
genius, blended and balanced by his sound judgment, 
render Mr. Whittier a living classic. And in him honor 
is due not alone to the poet, but to the prophet who 
warned, to the patriot who aided to deliver his country 
from the sin of slavery, to the friend of progress and 
peace. May the days of Mr. Whittier be long and full 
of contentment in the land which he honors by his 
presence !—The Literary World. 


*The Writings of John Greenleaf Whittier. Riverside Edition. In 
Seven Volumes. Vols. V, Vi,and Vil. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $4.50. 


WHAT PART HAD GOD AND WHAT PART 
HAD MEN IN THE LATE SAMOAN 
DISASTER ? 


It is prubable that the storm would have come as it did 
if there had been no ships or other vessels in the harbor ; 
or if the vessels had been manned with missionaries and 
laden with Bibles. This much God did, or permitted to 
come to pass according to the laws which govern in the 
realm of matter under curse on account of sin, as is the 
case with this world. 

The presence of warships with their crews and officers 
was the will and work of men—moral agents. They were 
there of their own accord or by previously and voluntarily 
assumed obligations. They might have been elsewhere 
had they so chosen. The men and means were there 
through human agency, and the storm was there in the 
course of natural laws. 

What brought or who sent these ships and men to 
Samoa? They were the representatives or agents of the 
three most enlightened nations of the world—so it may 
be said that England, Germany and the United States 





were present in the persons of their respective represen- 
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tatives. Before and since the disaster the attention of 
these three nations with that of their neighbors has been 
centred on Samoa and the men-of-war—waiting to see 
what would take place. 

The Lord who ‘hath his way in the whirlwind and in 
the storm, and the dust of whose feet are the clouds,” 
(Nahum) seemed in the disaster, to say to these intel- 
ligent and professedly Christian governments: ‘‘The 
way for Christian nations to settle this or any other dis- 
pute is not by your men-of-war, and, since you force me 
to the rough manner of deciding questions, I will take you 
on your own grounds, but, taking sides with none but 
against any and all who resort to carnal weapons to set- 
tle disputes, I will ‘rebuke’ your warlike movements with 
a storm, even as I did once ‘break the ships of Tarshish 
with an East wind,’ that you may settle your quarrels, 
if not on the high ground of Christianity, then by arbi- 
tration.” As Paul delivered the incorrigible Hymeneus 
and Alexander unto Satan that they might learn not to 
blaspheme, so the Lord delivers warring nations over to 
Satan or to each other that they may learn at heavy cost 
of blood and treasure that wisdom is better than weapons 
of war.—Christian Neighbor. 





MASSACHUSETTS STATE BOARD OF ARBI- 
TRATION. 


A neatly printed and finely bound volume of 90 
pages records the beneficial work of the above named 
Officials for 1888. The Board cost the State $8,602.30 
out of an appropriation of $10,300. It was called to 
arbitrate in nearly 50 cases. Lhe annual payment for 
wages in these establishments amounts to $5,735,992 an- 
nually ; just how much money was saved to workmen and 
employers by abating or preventing strikes cannot be ac- 
curately stated. But that the pecuniary investment is a 
good one for the State cannot be doubted. The moral 
influence has been altogether good. 

This agency, although little was expected of it at first, 
has proved to be one of real value, and it may now fairly 
be regarded as a permanent feature of our State govern- 
ment. The good position which the board has won for 
itself in the esteem both of employers and employees is 
iliustrated by the following statement, which we quote 
from the report : 

It is a significant and gratifying fact that recently a 
practice has arisen in some of the largest shoe factories of 
the State, of employers and employees joining in a written 
agreement to submit to this board all disputes that may 
arise concerning the business, which the parties them- 
selves may be unable to adjust, and thus to assure the 
uninterrupted progress of the work while differences are 
being considered and settled with justice to all. This 
agreement is made part of the contract of hiring, and ap- 
plies to all who work in the factory. 





I have labored in China and for China for over thirty 
years, and I am profoundly convinced that opium is 
doing more evil in China in a week than the missions are 
doing good in a year.—J. Hudson Taylor. 


Hear the words of an English missionary: ‘‘If the 
African be the image of God carved in ebony, the white 


HOW CHURCHES CHANGE LAWS. 


A striking illustration of the value of promoting a 
needed reform through the churches is afforded by 
the history of the purity movement in Great Britain. 
Parliament had clandestinely passed a law for regulating 
prostitution, thereby recognizing it as a lawful calling, if 
carried on in obedience to these regulations. This law 
raised a somewhat novel question in ethics, and as soon as 
the public became aware, in the autumn of 1869, that such 
a law had been passed, a strong protest was raised, The 
Society of Friends, at its yearly meeting in May, 1870, 
recorded a minute condemning the law. The Wesleyans 
followed, at their Conference, in 1871. One after 
another, the Congregationalists, the Baptists, and the 
Presbyterians joined in the same protest in succeeding 
years. Many influential members of the Church of 
England protested as individuals, but before Convocation 
could be brought to record its judgment, public opinion 
had gathered such overwhelming strength that the gov- 
ernment was forced, in 1886, though reluctantly, to repeal 
the obnoxious law. Through the churches, the Messiah’s 
Kingdom had triumphed over the world. — Messiah’s 
Kingdom. 





WE ARE DEBTORS. 


A debt to others is found in the field of education. We 
have had not ten, but a thousand teachers. Indeed, even 
the teacher is himself taught by his pupils. A client has 
been known to give valuable suggestions to his attorney ; 
a patient to his physician; a parishioner to his pastor. 
What is education? It is, we say, in part, the stocking 
of the mind with fresh facts and truths. It is also the 
calling out from the mind its own stores and susceptibili- 
ties of skill and power. But in both cases, whether 
education be the acquirement of information, or the 
development of power, we are indebted to others for it. 
You have yourself studied hard, it is true ; but what would 
your study have availed without books, without teachers, 
without instruments, without schools? We speak of ‘‘self- 
made” men; no man really is a self-made man. If there 
were one he probably would be very poorly made. Of 
course we know what the phrase means, but, in the instance 
of the best approximation to the self-made man you know, 
the phrase is far wide of the mark. The very language 
which that man employs, the models he copies, the tools 
he uses, the rules he follows, in fact, his whole equipment, 
personal and environing, is really the product mainly of 
somebody else for him. Centuries help the newsboy to 
earn five cents on the stre:t corner. Continents have 
combined to furnish the bouquet which the flower girl sells 
at the ferry door.—Sermon by Rev. A. J. Lyman. 





President Harrison has issued a proclamation inviting 
the people of the United States to resort to their houses 
of worship on Tuesday, April 30, at 9 a. m. to praies 
Almighty God for past blessings and pray for his continued 
favor upon our beloved country which will be one hundred 
years old that day if we count from the beginning of the 
Presidency of George Wahington when New York was 
the Capital of the United States. How much more solemn, 
impressive and appropriate a really devout service of this 
kind than the military parades and fashionable ball at 





liquor dealer of the Congo is the image of the devil 
carved in ivory.”—Rev. W. Allen. 


New York where the best Burgundy wine is claimed as a 
great attraction ! 
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THE ANGEL OF PEACE. 


3@™> The only Peace Paper for Children in Sun- 
day-School and the Family. 
Illustrated ... Four Pages .*. Monthly. 


Single copies, 15 cents. Five or more to one address, 10 cents. 


BRIGHT STORIES! 
SIMPLE AND SWEET POETRY! 
INTERESTING FACTS! 


WAR .. INTEMPERANCE .-°. TOBACCO. 


Tue AnGEt seeks to drive allthese away by the breath of love. 
No First-day School should be without the paper. Send postal 
notes, stamps, checks, or bank bills. How many shall we publish 
during 1889? Let us know immediately. 4 

SAMPLE OCOOPIES FREB. 

Published by the American Peace Society. Address, 


R. B. HOWARD, 





ORCESTER’S 
DICTIONARY 





“* The highest authority known as to the 





With or without Denison's Patent Index. 


The Standard of the Leading 
Publishers, Magazines, and News- 
papers. 

The Dictionary of the Scholar for Spelling, 
Pronunciation, and Accuracy In 
Definition. 


Send for large Circular to the Publishers, 
J. B. LIFPINCOTT COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 











No. 1 Somerset Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


JOHN F. STRATTON & SON, 
43 & 45 WALKER ST., (formerly 49 Maiden Lane.) NEW YORK. 


Importers, Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in all kinds of 


MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, MUSICAL BOXES, BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
STRATTON'S CELEBRATED RUSSIAN GUT VIOLIN STRINGS. 
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FITCHBURG RAILROAD 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 





The Hoosac Tunnel Route forms, in connection with the Boston, Hoosac 
Tunnel & Western, Delaware and Hudson Co.’s West Shore and 
New York Central and Hudson River Railroads, the shortest and 
most direct route between Boston, Willi town, Troy, Mechanics- 
ville, Saratoga, Schenectady, Rotterdam Junction, Buffalo and the 
West; also in connection with the B.and M. R. R. (W. N. and P. Div.), 
and Maine Central Railroads, via Ayer Junction, it forms the shortest 
route between Portland, Augusta, Bangor and the West. The Fitchburg 
Railroad in connection with the Cheshire and Central Vt. Railroads, via 
Fitchburg. forms the shortest and most direct route betweer Bo-ton, 
Keene, Bellows Falls, Rutland, Burlington, St. Albans and Montreal; also 
to Brattleboro’ in connection with Central Vt. Railroad via Miller's Falls. 





Through the most Picturesque and Beautiful Scenery in 
New England. 


For Tickets, Time-Tables, Seats in Drawing Room Cars, etc., apply at 
the Company’s ice, 


250 Washington Street, 250 


Or Depot Ticket Office, Causeway St., Boston. 


J. R. WATSON, General Passenger Agent. 
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THAN OF ANY OTHER IN THE MARKET. 


ECONOMY AND LUXURY COMBINED. 
THOS. WOOD & CO., 


213, 215 STATE STREET, BOSTON. 





The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish 


and have for sale the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-schooi Books. 


They also issue the 


Pilgrim Series of Lesson Helps, the Pilgrim Surday School Record Books, and the Pilgrim Music. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston, and 175 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Ape_tHa.—The Story of a Woman’s Life and Work. 
By Mrs. Elizabeth M. Rowland. 12mo, paper, pp. 
30. Price, 15 cents. 


Tue Biessep Deap.—By Rev. J. M. Greene. 16mo, 
square, pp. 89. Price, 75 cents. 


Current Discussions 1n ToeoLoey.—Vol. 5, 12mo, pp. 
404. Price, $1.50. 


InciDENTS IN A Busy Lire.—An autobiography of Rev. 
Asa Bullard, with an Introduction by Rev. Alexan- 
der McKenzie, D. D., and an In Memoriam Chapter. 
By M. C. Hazard. 12mo, pp. 235. Price, $1.25. 


Opps anp Enps; or, Gleanings of Missionary Life. By 
Rev. C. H. Wheeler, D.D. (President Euphrates 
College, Harpoot, Turkey). 12mo, pp. 202. Price, 
$1.25. 


Pr.crm’s Letrers.—By Joseph E. Roy, D.D. pp. 310. 
Price, $1 50. 

Print or His SHoe.—By Rev. William Wye Smith. 
Square 16mo, pp. 160. Price, 75 cents. 


Soxes or THE Pirerims.—By M. D. Bisbee. 
217. Price, 75 cents. 


Tue TransFiGuraTion or Lire.—By Rev. E. S. Atwood, 
D.D. A Memorial Volume. Etched Portrait. 
12mo, pp. 242. Price, $1.25. 


Congregational 


Congregational House, Boston. 


16mo, pp. 





Sunday School 


FOR THE SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


BertHa Gorpon.—By Mary Kingston. 
Price, 75 cents. 

CuILpRen’s Sermons.—By Rev. A. Hastings Ross, D.D. 
pp- 323. Price, $1.25. 

Cuussy Rorr.—By Prof. George Huntington. 
pp- 200. Price, $1.00. 

In Brack anp Gotp.—By Julia McNair Wright. 
pp- 400. Price, $1.50. 

Tue Jotty Ten, and Their Year of Stories. 
Carr Sage. pp. 299. Price, $1.25. 
Littrte Jonnny Twosors.—By Julia H. Boynton. 

pp. 57. Fully Illustrated. Price, 60 cents. 

Marie’s Srory.—A Tale of the Days of Louis XIV. 
By Mary E. Bamford. 12mo, pp. 145. Price, 90 
cents. 

MayFLower Annual For 1888.—pp. 204. 
Cover in Colors. Price, 75 cents. 

Pen’s VenturE.—By Elverton Wright.—12mo, pp. 278. 
Price, $1.25. 

St. Peter anp Tom.—By Belle S. Cragin. 
196. Price, $1.00. 

Summer AssEMBLY Days; or, What was Seen, Heard and 
Felt at the Nebraska Chautauqua. By Anna E. 
Hahn. With an Introduction by Rev. A. E Dun- 
ning, D.D. pp. 245. Price,$1.00. 


and Publishing Society, 


175 Wabash Avenue Chicago. 


12mo, pp. 118. 


12mo, 
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8vo, 


Attractive 
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{@ A Sunpay-Scuoot Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘* The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 


Recitations. B, K B. Howarp. 


Published by the American Peace Socrery. 


Sent postage paid, to any 


Sunday-school which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. Send to the author for 


specimen copy. 





